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“TIC-SANO. 





The Proprietors of this Medicine are in a position to state 
positively it has given relief where all other remedies have failed. 
“ A remedy of a most efficacious and invaluable kind.”—Morning Post, 


It can be taken with perfect safety by persons of the most delicate constitution. 
Every one with a tendency to these diseases should try it. Numerous testimonials ean 


be seen testifying to its efficacy. 
Of ail the principal Chemists. 


Prices, 2s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. per bottle. 


JOYCE & CO., 25, OLD JEWRY, LONDON, SOLE AGENTS. 


ail dite Ae «luis 


VEGETABLE Epeengeet 
REMEDY Gravel;* 8 
Sciatica, 


\Nérvous ‘and 
Sick Headaches, 
Lumbago, 


AND ALL 





** Tt is a very Pleasant and 
Elegant Preparation, 


TURNER'S 
TAMARIND 
avaranteed Truthtul. GOUGH EMULSION 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 

“‘T know nothing equal to it for distressing Coughs,” 
——¥‘TI believe, the best medicine for the Throat and 
Lungs,” ———“ The Tamarind has been quite a.boon to 
me.’’——‘‘ Invaluable to Speakers and Singers.” 


30 DROPS ON LUMP SUGAR. 


AGENTS.-—All Wholesale Houses, and any Pharmacist or 
Chemist in the Kingdom. @@ BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 














Kindred Complaints. 


PAGEL WOODCOCK’S 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 

GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTION: 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEADACHE, 

GOOD for the cure of HEARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of ‘LIVER COMPLAINT, 

GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS arising 
from a disordered state of the STOMACH, 
BOWELS, or LIVER. 


They are sold by all Medicine Mage Bs boxes at Is. 14d, 
2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d. each; or, should.any difficulty occur, enclose 
14, 88, or 54 Stamps. scoording to sige, to PAGE D. Wooboock, 
Calvert Street, NORWICH (formerly of Lincolm), and they will 
be sent free by return of post, 











-G. H.JONES 


Surgeon-Dentist, 57, Great Russell Street, London. 


(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
WILL BE GLAD TO FORWARD HIS 


NEW PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


It explains the only p2rfectly painless system of adapting Artificial Teeth, whieh have obtained the Prize Medals of London, Paris, Berlin, 


Vien 1a, Philadelpria, ani New York. 


[hese teeth are adiusted on Celluloid, Thionite, Gold, Platina, &c., by Mr. G. H. Jones,on his per- 


fecte | system, which is oroected by GR MATESTZ’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. f , : 
The Diily Telegraph, Aug. 23, 1373, says—‘ Celluloid is the most lifelike initation of the natural gums, aud with prize medal teeth is 


incomparable.” 


Nitrous Oxide, Ether Spray, aud Pr the most recent improvements in Dental Surgery are in 


any, Consultation i 
THE GUINBA OABINET OF DENTAL PREPARATIONS, for ojeansing sad preserving the Teeth and Gums, io cut glass § 
bottlas aad naudsome gilt-mouaced Leather Toilet Oase, with Lock aad Key. Forwarded direct on reczipt of Post Otfice Order, on 


Free. 
pered 
ay be 


ordered through aay Chemist or Pertumer, Wholesale, Barctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 





THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE?’ 


| CLARKES | 


WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Trade Mark.—“ Blood Mixture.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER 


Is warranted to cleanse the biood from ail i 
















SIX PRIZE MEDALS. 





got, 






For Sorofula, Sourvy, Sores of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, 
ising. , Skin sen, 
its e cémervelives, onsets of Testimonials from all parts, In 
bottles 2s. hap ery omer beat a Pry Reon ingny Om Koorr Bog 
all Chemists, Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by t 


FP. Je 
APOTHEGAR TES? WALL LINCOLN, | 
London Depét, 


150, Oxford 8 treet. 
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| The Art of Conquest is Lost without the Art of Eating. 
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Deut, thanks § . 
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“ Yes; when I suffer from a 
brain o’erwrought, 






Excited, feverish, worn from la- 
boured thought — 

Harassed by. anxious care or 
sudden grief, 
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I run to Eno and obtain relief. 
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A Barrister-at-law, whose years 
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j [* THE BATTLE OF THIS LIFE ENO’S FRUIT SALT IS AN IMPERATIVE 
i HYGIENIC NEED, or Necessary Adjunct : it keeps the blood pure, prevents fevers and acute inflammatory 
diseases, and removes the injurious effects arising from stimulants and narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, and coffee. By 
natural means it thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition, by preventing the great danger of poisoned blood and 
over-cerebral activity, nervousness, irritability, worry, &c. 
ALPITATION OF THE HEART, caused by Liver Derangement and Indigestion, frequently called (or 
mistaken for) HEART DISEASE :—“ On the 14th of Aprii I purchased a bottle of your FRUIT SALT, not feeling 
] very well at the time, and it had an effect that I never anticipated when I bought it. I had suffered more or less since the 
year 1841 from Palpitation of the Heart, but very badly during the last few years. The least thing would produce it during the 
day, and at night my sleep was very much disturbed. Strange to say, after the first dose of FRUIT SALT Palpitations 
suddenly ceased, and have not since returned. Out of gratitude for the benefit which I have received, I have recommended it 
, to all my friends both in London and Yarmouth; at the same time I feel it a duty to state the above facts, of which you can 
make whatever use you please,—I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, Truru. 
Hew TO PREVENT THREE GREAT SCOURGES OF LIFE—CONSUMPTION, 
BLOOD POISONS, AND EPIDEMICS —by pleasant, simple, and natural means.— 
In an able paper published in the pages of the British Medical Journal, Dr. W. R. Ross states that liver derangement almost 
invariably precedes Consumption. By using the FRUIT SALT the blood is kept pure (by natural means), and the deposit of 
poisonous matter in the lungs prevented. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is particularly valuable. No traveller should leave home 
without a supply, for by its use the most dangerous forms of fever, gouty, rheumatic, and other blood poisons, very often causing 
apoplexy, heart disease, and sudden death, &c., are prevented and cured. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is one of Nature’s own 
products. It contains all the valuable saline constituents of Ripe Fruit in a portable, agreeable, and simple form, and is in 
every respect as harmless as the juices of fruits from which it is obtained. In Pimples and Blotches on the Face, Sallowness of 
the Skin, and Depression of Spirits, Bilious Headaches, Wind or Flatulence, Constipation, Heartburn, &c.. it is most useful, for 
not the least of its recommendations is its resemblance to fruit in the natural way in which it relieves the system of effete and 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of Fevers and other dangerous diseases), which, if retained, poisons the blood, and its 
advantage over fruit is that it can be always at hand when required. Its preparation has been truly styled one of the triumphs 
of modern chemistry. In hot or foreign climates it is invaluable. 
6¢ QQUCCESS IN LIFE.”—A new invention is brought before the public, and commands success. A score 
of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely 
enough to deceive the public, and yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an 
original channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.—Apams. : : 
GAUTION—Eranin each bottle, and see the capsule is marked “ ENO'S FRUIT SALT.”. Without 





it you have been imposed om by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemiste, Price 28, 0d, and 4s. 64, 


manared only at ENO'S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO'S PATENT. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS, ™ 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour AMONGS? THR MANY TESTIMONIALS REORIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 

Pastry with less Butter. DraR 8in,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 


: oD F- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted, 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, to ou inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


. : I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar in make it known.— Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wareinzr, 
sa: . . | ‘ Unglish Ewhibi 

nutritious than that raised with " Prcrnationgs Rotthiticn, Hawre; tate Tnstres- 

Yeast. tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 





° ° ° ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &., says it 
QU ARTER THE TIME required is not in the least degree ——— > is poe. aan 
° ; e i king Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, 
na iti ol ct iat Ls -6h CUCU 


ecess for the Dough ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 
ps _ g to stand yard, Portsmouth, remarks, oe should like to bring it 


and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
oven. to the sic \:, but in the officers’ mess.” 





To make Bread,.—7o every pound of flowr add a heaped-up teaspoonful of Borwicx’s BakIna PowpzrE 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mie while in a DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make st into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxine Powpmr;: as for bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the bolle into salt the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Oornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d, 
1s., 28. 6d., and 6s. aeRio 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.c. 
Ssle Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 


TAKE OARH TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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DISCOUNT 


STATION ER. 


HENRY S. PHILLIPS, 


46, FLEET STREET, AND 


Paper and Envelopes Stamped from. 


WINE OFFICE COURT. 


Private Dies Free of Charge. 


Commercial Stationery and Account Books of every description. 


DIARIES AND POCKET-BOOKS FOR 1880, _PENs, INKs, / 
7 ’ ’ 


AND PENCILS, OF ALL MAKERS, KEPT IN STOCK. 


? 


(Ofice of the “Scholastic World.’’) 


| NOTICE FROM ‘THE STATIONER.” 

O. C. C. PEN.—When ‘‘Bill Stumps, his Mark,” first appeared, Mr. Pickwick was delighted and perplexed, and 
w that Mr. Phillips is ready with a new pen, the ‘Old Cheshire Cheese,” Wine Office Court, in particular, and 
eet'Street in’general, it is hoped are delighted. The pen is a good all rounder, likely to suit any hand, spell accurately, 


ad to be considered cheap by the public at Is. 6d. the gross, in 


a neat box. 





THe WINDow BLIND QF: THE PERIOD | 


'S THE ONLY VENETIAN 


POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES,1#7T IS 
LicuT, Fixes IN HAuF THE USUAL Space, Ei EcANT 
APPEARANCE,AND IS A MOST DESIRAGLE 
acauisiniga TO THE PALACE & MANSION. 


A SAMPLE LATH & PRICE LIST 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
HODKINSON & CEARKE 
CANADA WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
& 2, CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQ@u RE LONDON, 
THE BEST HOUSE FOR WHR LINDS 
AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY rare 


LIVERPOOL : 
6, Minster Buildings, Church Street. 





FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


Cast thy Burden on the Lord. 
Verses by Miss M. E, Surety, autLor of ‘ Bernard 
Hamilton,” 1d., or 9d. per dozen, 
ALSO 


The Legend of St. Christopher, and other 
Verses, Cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d. 


LONDON: 
WILLIAM POOLE, 124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





RIMMEL’S NEW PERFUMED VALENTINES. 


by Miss Bt‘'ADDON, music by 
St. Valentine’s Bouquet, Home T 





100 other sorts from Is. to £20. 


YHILDRI'N’S, 1s. per ‘packet. Elegant Cards and Sachets from 6d. 
' OUR GENTS AND MISSES (comic), 6d. LANGUAGE OF 
FLOWERS, ls. “MY HEART 


IS THINE,” a Musical Valentine, words 
Miss PHILP, 2s. 6d. The Leap Year, Ls. 


‘ies, Valentine Fan,'1s. The Bengalese, with 
Indian heat ornaments, 3s. 6d., 5s., 7s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. Wounded Heart, 5s. 
The Cashmere, very elegant, from 2s. 6d. The Caledonian, from 7s. 6d., and 


Valentine Sachets, from 6d. Detailed list 


on application to EUGENI, RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand, 
128, Regent Street, 24, Co:nhill, London; and 76, 


King’s Road, Brighton. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


Possessed of this REMEDY, Every Man may be his 
own Doctor. It may be rubbed into the System, s@ 
as to reach any internal Complaint, by these meang, 
it cures Sores or Ulcers in the THROAT, STOMACH, 
LIVER, SPINE, or other Parts. It is an infallible 
remedy for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, Contracted of 
Stiff Joints, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, and all Skiu Diseases. 











FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, 

loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels. 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
the distressing headache so very prevalent, depression of 
spirits, dulness of sight, nervous affections, blotches, 
pimples, and sallowness of the skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion. 

All Chemists, at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY FOR GOUT 
AND RHEUMATISM. 
URE, safe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the 


disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 4 14d. and 2s, 9d. per box, 


































TOOTH-ACHE 


Of all Chemists. 
1s. lid. per packet. 


J. HOUNSELL, Esq., Surgeon, BRIDPORT, DOR- 
SETSHIRE, writes :—‘‘I consider BunrEr’s NERVvINE a 
spe ific for Tooth-ache. Very severe cases under my care 
have found instantaneous and permanent relief. I there- 
fore give my testimony of having used it with invariable 
success, and recommend its use as invaluable to all who 
suffer from Tooth-ache.” 





INSTANTLY CURED BY 


BUNTER'S NERVINE. 


FORMS A STOPPING—SAVES THE TOOTH. 







A GENTLEMAN at BRISTOL writes :—‘'} 
years a decayed tooth prevented mastication on thie it 
was situated, as well as causing many sleepless it, . 
but, having used BunTEr’s NervinE, I am not ly 
relieved of the most troublesome of all pains, bu, 
now use the tooth without the slightest inconvenienc 





W. F. SMITH’S TASTELESS 


DANDELION ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


— 1s, or es » by Pest 16 Stamps, and (three Boxes in one) 
Post 36 Stamps, direct from the Proprietor. 


THESE. PILLS contain neither Calomel, Blue Pill, nor 
Mercurials, yet they are thoroughly effoacious, 

They clear the Liver, Stomach, Head and Kidueys, free the Skir 
of blotches, and purify the blood, They never give Cold, may be 
taken at all times by elther sex, and regulate the bowels with 
comicrt and safety. “ Especially | ‘valuable at the changes 
of life in youth or middle age.” 

Made only by W. F, SMITH, M.P.8., 280, Walworth Road, 

London, Proprietor of 
FOWLER’S CORN, BUNION, and CHILBLAIN PLAISTER, 
which can ba worn with the tightest boot, and never fails to cure. 
Post-free for 15 stamps, 
Branch Depét: 281, Brixton Road. 


Mr. W. POOLE, Publisher, &c., 


Having had many years’ practical Experience in 


PRINTING AND BINDING, 


will be glad to undertake, for the Author or Proprietors, 
the ENTIRE PRODUCTION (Printing, Binding, Ad- 
vertising, &c.) and publication of 





Sermons, Books, Pamphlets, Magazines, &c., 


and will be happy to furnish Estimates of Cost, with all 
necessary information. 


William Poole, 12a, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





THE SPHINX PATENT 


KEY RING AND PUZZLE. 


The only useful Key-ring easy to open or clos 
by the owner; a Puzzle to others. Plated, wit 
Initials, 6d.; full Name, ls. 


THE NEPAULESE 


PUZZLE FINGER RING. 


Four Rings, which, when put together, form a com- 
plete Ornamental Hoop for Finger or Scarf. An ingenious 
Puzzle. 18 stamps, or made to measure by a West-end 
Jeweller, in solid fine gold, 9-ct., 12s. 6d.; 15-ct., 
2ls. 6d.; 18-ct., 35s. In silver, 5s. 6d. each, with 
instructions. 





AIME-HUGON, |, 
24, GEORGE STREET, 
TOWER HILL, E.C. 





AC [ECD 
a “all jpla) MY 


=| CUSTARD 


SB ORWicK's 


‘POWDER | = 





ls now used by all Respectable Families, 


FOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE: 


| And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d, Packets, and 6d, and 1s. Tins, 





a com- 


genious 


est-end 
15-ct., 
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AN UNEXPECTED INTERRUPTION. 


Dr. Milner hastily advanced, and seizing the maddened girl by the arm, exclaimed, “ Alice, are you mad? 


shall I have to send you to a lunatic asylum ?” 
See page 77> 
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WAS SHE MISTAKEN? 


BY MRS. H. B, PAULL, AutTHorR oF ‘ TREVOR Court,” ‘‘ EVELYN Howarp,” 
ETc. ETc 


| of self. Although herself a stranger to Fre- 
derick Danvers, she knew the young heir of 
XM FTER the request to his mother | Manor Park by sight well, and the thought 
to receive him in her dressing- | of making him marry her, and becoming, as 
room on that evening Frederick | his wife, the mistress of such a beautiful house 
Danvers had a fierce battle to | and grounds, and as much as she liked to 
fight with himself. When | spend, wasa glorious prospect. 
scarcely more than a boy he had met Alice; The position was nothing in her eyes; in 
Raynor, a precocious child of fifteen, and had | fact, the rules and etiquette of well-bred people 
spoken to her. From that moment the girl| were irksome to her, as we know, and she 
had purposely waylaid him in the meadows | would sometimes say to herself as she wan- 
and country lanes, so easily and quickly | dered near the beautiful park and gazed on 
reached from the back garden gate of her| the grand old picturesque building, “ Oh, 
uncle’s house in the High Street. won't I enjoy myself if I can only get Fred 
Frederick Danvers, like most very young) to marry me, on the sly, when he’s of age! 
men, could not help feeling flattered at the 


CHAPTER V.—MOTHER AND SON, 





| I’ll invite those girls and boys that I used to 
seeming xaivefe with which Alice Raynor | play within London to come and see me in 
showed her preference for him when they | my grand house: they’re grown-up men and 
met. He was at that time keeping his terms | women by this time, and they shall see how 
at Oxford, and Alice soon learned to look rich Iam; and won't I treat them well; and 
forward to the long vacation, and to throw | make them say how jolly itis! Fred won’t 
herself in his way at every available oppor- | object to it I’m sure when he’s got me to 
tunity. _ | manage him.” 

For months Fred Danvers had met this} Poor, neglected, ill-trained child of sixteen, 
precocious young lady without being aware | how little her kind uncle supposed that such 
that she was in any way related to Dr. | ideas had ever existed in her heart ! much less 
Milner. Indeed, at their first interview, he | that, after four years of a purer and more 
had supposed that the black-eyed gipsy- | refined teaching they existed still. 
looking girl was the daughter of some small _‘ Frederick Danvers, from the first, had 
farmer in the neighbourhood, and he noticed | trusted the girl who could so completely 
and made love to her, as young men will | assume the semblance of innocence and pas- 
often do, merely, as the French say, four sionate love ; but after he by accident disco- 
Samuser. | vered that she was the niece of Dr. Milner a 

But this was not the intention of Alice | feeling of shame and regret arose in his 
Raynor. The change from a low, coarse | heart at having trifled with the daughter of 
home to one of refinement had not oblite- | Lucy Milner, whom he had heard spoken of 
rated the habits of thought and action to | as a refined and well-bred lady. 
which she had in her early life been accus-| Frederick never for a moment thought of 
tomed. Though outwardly checked, they | blaming Alice; he had been taught not only 
still existed, and her father’s precept, “Get | to show, but to feel a chivalrous deference 
money—honestly if you can, but get it,” held | to woman in any grade; and now that her 
sway in the daughter’s heart. | conduct in the ball-room made him fear he | 

Money to Jack Raynor meant indulgence | had gone too far, he blamed only himself. 
in riot, intemperance, and the coarser vices. | With this feeling strong upon him he entered 
To his child it was a power by which to| his mother’s dressing-room on the evening 
obtain fine clothes, jewels, carriages, horses, | as described in a former chapter. 
servants, houses, and land, and every selfish | ‘ Well, my boy,” said his mother, as he 
indulgence. seated himself in an easy chair opposite to 

Her intercourse with Frederick Danvers | her, and took up the poker to stir the fire into 
began with this aim in view. Love, in its | a blaze, “what have you to tell me?” 
purest and unselfish aspect, could not exist in But at first the words would not come; 

a heart which only knew one love, the love | Frederick sat silent, with a flushed face and 
VOL, XIII, G 
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downcast eyes. Howcould he tell he~ that 
for nearly two years he had been acting in 
direct opposition to his dead father’sa dmoni- 
tion? ‘“ My son, never trifle with a woman’s 
affections; to do so is unmanly and despi- 
cable.” And now he had to own his fault to 
awoman—to his mother. At last, in utter 
recklessness of consequences, he exclaimed, 
—‘‘ Mother, don’t despise me, I believe I 
have gained the affections of a young girl, 
who no doubt expects me to marry her, and 
I cannot do so now.” 

“ Frederick !” said his mother, and her 
pallid looks startled him, ‘‘why cannot you 
marry her? What do you mean?” 

“Mother, mother,” exclaimed the young 
man, flushing deeply, “ is it possible you can 
doubt my honour? Oh, I have not forgotten 
myself so far as to act dishonourably, at least 
in the world’s opinion.” 

“Thank God!” replied his mother; “but 
if so, what is the obstacle? Is she poor, or 
of humble birth? in either case not even 
the world’s scorn should prevent me from 
receiving as my daughter a modest, pure- 
minded girl whom my son loved.” 

“ Mother, I fear I do not love the young 
lady of whom I speak as I ought to love a 
wife. I’ve been wrong, foolish, worse than 
foolish ; but when I first met her in Manor 
Lane I thought she was one of the farmers’ 
daughters in the neighbourhood, especially 
as she was often by herself, and seemed 
inclined for a little flirtation ; and now that I 
fear she has learnt to love me I have dis- 
covered that I am tired of her society.” 

“Poor child,” said the mother, pityingly, 
“is she very young?” 

“Not eighteen yet, but she looks older, 
and unfortunately the young lady is Dr. 
Milner’s niece.” 

“What! Lucy Milner’s child? Oh, 
Frederick, you have placed yourself and me 
in a most unpleasant position. You are in 
my opinion bound to marry a girl in any class 
whom you have considered good enough to 
make love to, although perhaps worldly 
society would think differently. Atall events, 
the society of Kenneton and the neigh- 
bourhood will not spare you if you cast 
off the niece of Dr. Milner and break her 
heart.” 

Frederick felt inclined to say that in the 
case of Alice Raynor such a calamity as a 
broken heart was not likely to happen. He 
had observed certain signs of dissimulation 
lately in Alice, and her conduct at the ball 
had startled him, and made him ask himself 








whether a young lady with so little self- 
restraint, who evidently expected him to 
marry her, would add to his happiness as a 
wife, or be a worthy successor of such a 
refined and high-principled gentlewoman as 
his mother. 

“T suppose I ought to marry Alice,” he 
said to himself. I know I have led her to 
believe in my love, and I own at first her 
simple childlike manner took my fancy, but 
she’s changed lately, or I have grown wiser ; 
at all events now I feel it it will be a terrible 
punishment for an act of boyish folly if I have 
to marry her.” 

Perhaps Mrs. Danvers had similar reflec- 
tions, for she asked, “‘ Where have you met 
this young lady, Frederick ?” 

“ Never anywhere but in lanes and mea- 
dows.” 

“What, alone? 
governess.’ 

‘*So she had when I first met her, but 
only during the morning. She never would tell 
me where she lived, nor her name besides 
Alice ; and yet when I discovered whose niece 
she was she gave me no peace, because [ 
would not take her to call upon you; and at 
the ball she expected me to dance every 
dance with her.” 

“Ts this young lady the handsome brunette 
that Constance Emerson referred to?” 

“Yes, very few in the room appeared to 
know who she was, until they saw Dr. 
Milner introduce her to Lady Groves.” 

“TI suppose the doctor knows nothing of 
this affair between you and his niece?” 

“ Not a word. Indeed, Alice seemed from 
the first to prefer these secret interviews. 
And even at one time, when I fancied I loved 
her enough to make her my wife in a few years 
she would not tell me anything about herself 
or her parents.” 

“Oh!” thought the more experienced 
mother, “ I think I understand a little of this 
young lady’s character. She wanted to make 
sure of Fred’s love before their acquaintance 
was spoken of to those who might prevent a 
marriage.” 

The lady was not far wrong. The girl, 
nurtured amidst craft and deceit, and the 
worst of all worldly knowledge, was trying to 
draw from her son a written offer of mar- 
riage, which from what she had heard her 
uncle say of the family she knew Frederick 
Danvers was too honourable to deny. That 
his and his mother’s ideas of honour went 
farther than that, and made it equally dis- 
honourable for a man to win a girl’s affec- 
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tions and then forsake her, she never 
imagined. While these reflections were pass- 
ing inthe minds of mother and son silence 
prevailed in the room. At length Fred asked, 
‘* Mother, tell me what to do in this dilemma ; 
I will be guided entirely by your advice.” 

“ Then, my dear Fred,” she replied, “risk 
all consequences ; go to-morrow and pay a 
visit to Dr. Milner, and explain everything 
as you have to me, candidly and honourably. 
Keep nothing back ; he is an honourable man 
himself, and he will understand and appre- 
ciate a straightforward confession.” 

**T will do it, mother,” said the young man, 
rising, “if he insists, as I expect he will, that 
I must marry his niece, it may be for the best 
after all. Perhaps when Alice is sure of be- 
coming my wife, everything will run smoothly. 
Association with other women who are well 
bred and refined willrub off the sharp angles 
of her character, and as my wife I shall learn 
to love her better. She has had no lady asso- 
ciates at her uncle’s. A great mistake on his 
part, yet I can quite understand an old 
bachelor’s objection to a lady-housekeeper, 
especially as old Janet manages so well. 
Good night, mother,” he added, as he stooped 
and kissed the fair white forehead, but as he 
left the room he could not suppress a sigh as 
he thought, “ Oh, how different the mistress 
of Manor Park will be from my dear mother, 
if she obtains that position through me! Oh, 
what a fool I have been !” 

There is something in making up one’s 
mind to the settlement of a difficulty which 
produces calmness and has a soothing effect. 
Frederick Danvers therefore slept peacefully, 
and rose early in the morning, fully deter- 
mined, come what might, to carry out his in- 
tention of calling upon Dr. Milner. 

One thing, however, he had to avoid, and 
that was a long morning in the company of 
his sister and Constance Emerson. He 
therefore ordered breakfast for himself alone 
in the library more than half an hour before 
the family breakfast-bell rang, and ordered 
his horse to be brought to the door. 

“If your mistress asks for me, Gibbs,” 
he said to the groom as he mounted his 
horse, ‘‘ tell her I have business at Winchester, 
but I shall be back to dinner.” 

The man promised to obey, and as 
Frederick rode off he said to himself, “I 
could not trust myself in the company of 
Constance Emerson on the morning of the 
day in which I am about to ask the hand of 
his niece from Dr. Milner. The contrast be- 


tween the two would be too vividly presented 


to my mind, and before the time arrived for 
me to visit Dr. Milner my resolution would 
give way, and I should throw honour to the 
winds. It’s all very well to belong to a 
family who have for their motto ‘ Sans peur et 
sans reproche,’ but it’s rather troublesome in 
such cases as mine. I know some fellows 
who would call me no end of an ass for being 
so scrupulous, but its all owing to the way 
I’ve been brought up, and perhaps it is more 
noble to act honourably when you’ve got into 
a scrape than to sneak out of it like a 
coward.” 

Fred Danvers soon settled his business at 
Winchester, and having put up his horse 
while he took a slight luncheon at the inn, 
mounted and rode away towards Kenneton 
with his purpose firmly determined in his heart. 

Dr. Milner, as he knew, generally dined at 
two o'clock. Frederick timed himself there- 
fore to reach the High Street at half-past two, 
and so punctually had he succeeded in doing 
this that the clock of the old church chimed 
the half-hour as he drew rein at Dr. Milner’s 
gate. 

The groom, who recognised the visitor, ran 
out to take charge of the young squire’s horse, 
while Frederick, now the formidable inter- 
view was so near, felt his heart sink within 
him, to an extent that almost induced him to 
turn and run away. 

But the door opened before he reached it, 
and there was nothing to be done but enter 
the house and send in his name. 

Alice was seated with her uncle at the 
table, on which stood a supply of autumn 
fruit, the produce of the doctor’s own garden, 
and the wine. There had been neither 
knocking nor ringing; when, therefore, the 
housemaid entered and said, ‘“ If you please, 
sir, young Squire Danvers wishes to see 
you,” both were taken by surprise. 

‘“‘ Where is he? ” asked the doctor. 

“In the drawing-room, sir; there’sa good 
fire.” 

The announcement for a moment seemed 
to deprive Alice of breath and sense; she 
rose hastily and was about to leave the room. 
Her uncle’s words recalled her to herself. 

“Stay where you are, my dear; Mr. 
Danvers does not want to see you, but me.” 

Alice seated herself in dismay. What could 
it mean. Dr. Milner rose, and after saying 
tothe housemaid, “ Bring the wine and fruit 
and some glasses to the drawing-room, Mary ;* 
I cannot ask any one into an apartment redo- 
lent of the fumes of dinner,” left the room and 
presented himself to his visitor. ; 
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“Good morning, squire; this is an unex- 
pected pleasure,” said the doctor as the 
gentlemen shook hands warmly. “I hope 
you do not want me professionally ; you look 
pale, though. Sit down, my dear sir ; I’m afraid 

ou are not all right.” 

“ A glass of your old port will remedy that, 
doctor,” returned Fred, with a sickly smile ; 
“besides, I have a communication to make 
to you, and I need something to give me 
courage for that purpose.” 

It was the doctor’s turn to look puzzled 
now, but he hastily poured out the wine and 
gave it to Frederick, who drank it with avidity, 
and then plunged into the subject at once. 

“Dr. Milner, did you know that I have 
been making love to your niece, Miss 
Raynor, for some time ?” 

“What! to Alice Raynor? When. and 
where have you ever met her?” 

“ T’ll be candid with you, doctor,” said the 
young man; “TI wish to act honourably, and 
make amends if I can for my boyish folly. I 
met your niece one afternoon about two years 
ago in Manor Lane alone, and not for a 
moment supposing she was related to you, I 
entered into conversation with her, and we 
walked together for some distance. Again 
and again we met, always by accident, never 
by appointment, and my boyish fancy was 
taken with her apparent preference for me. 
I know I was wrong ; I encouraged her love 
till I discovered that she was your niece, and 
then I deeply regretted my folly, and tried to 
draw back. Ah! it is a long story, doctor, 
but I fear it must have only one ending. 
Alice clings to me, and declares she will 
never give me up.” 

Dr. Milner had listened to this awkward 
and hurried confession with mingled feelings 
of dread and anger. When Frederick paused 
he asked sternly, “Young man, have you 
ever taken advantage of this girl’s love for 
you ?” 

“Dr, Milner,” replied the young squire, 
with the calm dignity of truth, “if I had 
acted in such a dastardly manner do you 
think I could have come here honourably to 
offer your niece marriage?” 

“Marriage! Have you ever by word or 
letter offered Alice Raynor marriage ?” 

“No.” 

“Thank God,” replied the doctor, 
with a sigh of relief. “Frederick Danvers, 
the son of my dearest and truest friend, 
do you think I will allow you to disgrace 
yourself by an alliance with the daughter 





of that low fellow, Jack Raynor? I brought 


her here from a den of drunkenness and 
vice; I had a governess to educate and 
refine her; I have tried in every way to 
correct the bad habits she had acquired in 
her youth, but I see now it has been all to no 
purpose. The evil tendencies yet remain. 
That girl has no real love for you, she only 
wants the position and the money. I have 
heard of her doings lately from my old house- 
keeper and others ; even her governess can tell 
me now of circumstances which were hidden 
from me at the time ; and to think, after all I 
have done for her, that she should not only act 
the hypocrite to me, but go out alone in the 
lanes to meet a gentleman secretly! What 
might have resulted if the man she thus met 
had not been trained to honour and rectitude 
as you have, Frederick! Danvers? I thank 
you from my heart for your honourable re- 
quest for the hand of my niece, but I cannot 
and will not give my consent.” 

During this excited and hurried speech of 
Dr. Milner’s Frederick Danvers felt as if struck 
dumb, and in his heart rose a feeling of pity 
for the young girl who had once taken his 
boyish fancy; and he said as the doctor paused, 
“ Do you think if you were to talk seriously to 
Alice, might she not improve as my wife ?” 

“ Your wife! God forbid. No, nothing 
can change or eradicate those evil propensities 
which she inherits but God’s grace. He may 
think proper to send her greater troubles than 
this to bring her to her knees, but now I can 
only pray for her. Do not encourage the 
idea, my dear sir,” he added’; “I would not 
for the wealth of the Indies insult your 
mother, nor the memory of your dear father 
by consenting to your marriage with Jack 
Raynor’s daughter.” 


CHAPTER VI.—IN HER TRUE COLOURS, 


HERE had been a listener to the con- 
versation described in our last chapter 
between Dr. Milner and his young friend, 
little suspected by either of these gentlemen. 
Old-fashioned houses even in the present day 
can be met with, in which the proverb that 
“walls have ears’’ is neutralized by their 
amazing thickness, even when only dividing 
one room from another. Solidity, durability, 
and large proportions were the order of the day 
a hundred years ago Pretty, fragile villas, 
with walls one brick thick, through which 
rain and melting snow penetrate as easily as 
if built of no more wet-resisting materials 
than those of a pill-box, and such perfect 
conductors of sound that conversation in an 
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adjoining room can be distinctly heard ; were 
still at. the time of our story. novelties in 
Kenneton. The dining-room and drawing- 
room of Elm House were on the ground-floor 
front and back, the broad noble staircase, 
with its shallow steps and carved balustrade, 
ascended between them, the entrance hall 
being continued along the foot of the stair- 
case, the doors opening to each room beyond 
the stairs, 

In the space facing them and between 
the two rooms stood one of those large and 
useful closets so often met with on every floor 
in old-fashioned houses. This closet or small 
room was lighted by a window looking from 
the side of the house, and in the side-walls 
were two doors, one opening to the drawing- 
room, the other to the’ dining-room. . The 
former was kept locked, but not the latter, 
for the housemaid found this small apart- 
ment very useful. It was to be used now by a 
member of Dr. Milner’s household. for a 
purpose which that faithful and well-conducted 
domestic would have supposed impossible. 

It is not éasy to describe the rage of 
passion and fierce curiosity which rose in the 
heart of Alice Raynor when Dr. Milner, as 
we have read, prevented :his niece from leay- 
ing the room, and desired her to remain. 

“What can Fred want to speak to uncle 
about?” had been her first thought when 
Frederick Danvers was announced ; the next, 
“T must see him first ;” which caused her to 
rise hastily, intending. to leave the room. 

Her uncle’s commands she dared not dis- 
obey, yet it was.with difficulty she conquered 
the impulse to) rush into the drawing-room 
and openly confront the gentlemen. Perhaps 
she would have done so eventually, had not 
a sudden thought: struck her. “I can hear 
every word they utter in here,” she exclaimed, 
starting up and opening the door of Mary’s 
“store-room,” as she called it. “I'll take 
out the key and lock; myself in. She won't 
want to put anything away yet.” 

While thus soliloquizing she had moved 
quickly, so that the gentlemen had done little 
more than greet each other before she was 
seated on the floor in Mary’s store-room, by 
the door leading to the room in which they 
sat, with her ear to the keyhole from which 
she had removed the key. 

Breathless she listened to their conversa- 
tion, now and then with compressed’ lips 
and clenched hands. | More than once she 
could scarcely restrain the impulse to unlock 
the door and rush in upon) them. The 


She had) listened, with: every. ‘evil’ passion 
rising in her heart, to: Frederick’s wordsas he 
spoke with regret of his foolish fancy and of 
his wish to draw back; and. perhaps’ when 
she mentally and contemptuously said:to her- 
self, “ Poor weak: fool!” she was ‘not. far 
wrong. Want of decision of character,.and a 
weakness which rendéred him easily Jed by 
others, were failings! of Frederick Danvers 
that have often marred the. most lovable 
characters, But ‘while she listened) to her 
uncle’s description of herself, which she well 
knew to be too truthful, and heard his firmly 
uttered _ decision ‘that the child. of, Jack 
Raynor should never become ‘the wife of 
Frederick. Danvers,:rage, mortification, fierce 
jealousy, became rampant. 

Reckless of consequences, she unlocked the 
door and burst into:the room. 

«So this:is. your plani to get rid of me, 
Frederick Danvers, that. you may marry that 
parson’s daughter! . Your love for me was 
boyishfolly, wasit? You knew my uncle would 
never let you marry Jack Raynor’s daughter ! 
Aren’t you delighted! to hear such a character 
of me from my mother’s brother, who pretends 
to be sokindto:me ?), Didn’t)my lady mother 
run away to be married,-and if you had had 
any pluck you'd have: done the «same; you 
soft-headed fool!” .So rapidly had these: words 
been flung at the astonished visitor, so sudden 
had been the entrance of the speaker, that 
neither gentleman could utter a word tointer- 
rupt her. As for Frederick, the words passed 
him by almost unheard,: for, theo girl: who 
could so simulate the softest and most refined 
love now stood before -him, raised to her full 
height, with dishevelled hair, eyes. of fire, 
and flushed cheeks, 'the-very personification 
of a beautiful’ fiend. 

He felt completely paralyzed, but Dr. 
Milner hastily advanced; and seizing the mad- 
dened girl by the. arm ‘exclaimed, “ Alice 
Raynor, areyou mad ?: shall I have to send 
you to a lunatic asylum ?”’ ; 

“You can send ime where you will,” she 
replied, haughtily;.“‘ you’ve: prevented me 
from making a good match, but Pil.have my 
revenge. You needn't hold me. uncle ; I’m 
not going to. murder any one,”’ 

But Dr. Milner stillbheld the young tigress 
firmly as he said, Do not let me detain 
you, Mr, Danvers ; I can scarcely.regret this 
display, because it has shown you the cha- 
racter ofthe young lady you wished to marry, 
and will make you: thankful for. my refusal. 
Do not. come too ‘near, the young lady is 





moment came! when:she could resist no longer, 
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I’m truly ashamed that you should have been 
witness to such a scene. I see your horse 
is at the door.” 

“Stop, Frederick Danvers!” were the 
emphatic words that arrested his steps as he 
reached the door. He turned and looked at 
the speaker: the flush had faded, but her 
eyes flashed as she said, “ Remember, if you 
ever marry Constance Emerson ——” 

Frederick Danvers was roused now. 

“Silence, Alice Raynor! Do not speak in 
the same breath of one who is worthy the 
name of woman, which you are not.” Then 
he turned and rushed from the house. The 
sound of his horse’s hoofs in full gallop 
reached the ears of those he had left behind. 

This outburst from Frederick Danvers had 
startled Alice and surprised her. She did 
not know that the most gentle character 
can be roused at last to anger and severity. 
His words calmed her, and she said, “* What 
care you going to do with me, uncle? my 
anger is over now, and I’m not likely to 
commit suicide.” 

Dr. Milner relinquished her arm as he 
said, sternly, “ After such a display I should 
not be surprised at anything you might do. 
If you are to be trusted, I would advise you 
to retire to your room and reflect upon your 
conduct. Come this way,” he added as 
she rose ; “this door to the store-room must 
be locked ; I do not wish to expose you to 
the servants in the degrading aspect of a 
listener.” 

Alice obeyed ; and after her uncle had 
closed .-he door leading into the drawing- 
room, and replaced the key in the other 
door, the undisciplined girl escaped to her 
room and locked herself in. 

“ And so there’s an end of that scheme,” 
she said to herself as she sunk into an easy 
chair, amodern luxury bought by her kind 
uncle for her use. ‘ Well, I should have liked 
to be mistress of Manor Park, and all that, 
but there’s no chance now—at least, not yet. 
I’ll bide mytime. Manor Park shall be mine 
some day, even if that precious muff that I 
could have twisted round my finger does 
marry that insipid girl for her pretty face, for 
they'll be a pair of muffs together. I shan’t 
need to commit murder either to gain my 
ends, although uncle thinks I’m capable of 
it, because of the passion I was in to-day. 
Ha! ha! it was more than half put on to 
frighten them ; and didn’t I frighten Fred ! 
why, he was as white as a ghost. Uncle 
doesn’t know how often I went to the cheap 


be an actress, and I’ve half a mind to run 
away from all this stiffness and talk about 
self-control and refinement, and try to get 
on some of the London boards. I’ve got 
education enough, thanks to uncle ; and now 
there’s no chance of Manor Park I shall 
want some other excitement. I must behave 
myself, however, for a time, till this row 
blows over.” 

Dr. Milner’s anxiety for his niece not 
to be exposed to the servants was, fortu- 
nately unknown to him, utterly futile. When 
he had brought the wild orphan girl to his 
home the warm heart of old Janet opened 
to receive the dear bairn of her darling 
Miss Lucy. But before}long the coarse 
manners, the untruthfulness, the daring, and, 
above all, the dissimulation of the young 
girl of fourteen appalled the high-principled 
Scotchwoman, even while it excited her 
tenderest pity. In spite of her faults, Alice 
possessed a winning power, which gained for 
her friends in her uncle’s household till they 
found her out. There are many accom- 
plished actors in every-day life who have 
never appeared on the boards of any theatre, 
and child as she was, Alice was one of these. 

The sensible Scotchwoman had very 
quickly discovered these deceptive qualities 
in her master’s niece, but she made no sign. 

Mary, the housemaid, would often, after 
waiting upon Dr. Milner and Alice, exclaim 
as she entered the kitchen, ‘‘ What a deceitful 
young minx that Miss Alice is! There she 
was to-day with master speaking so soft 
and gentle, and} saying, ‘ Thank you, Mary,’ 
to me, and asking me for what she wanted as 
soft as if butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth. 
I’ve no patience with her! And then the way 
she cheats her governess, and makes fun of 
her behind her back ; I shall speak up some 
day, and tell master and Miss Turner every- 
thing.” 

“No, don’t, Mary, please. Dinna forget 
the bairn’s got no father nor mother, and 
she’s Miss Lucy’s bairn.” 

“Well, then, I won’t say a word, for I’m 
sure if the master knew how she goes on, and 
the bad words she uses, he'd turn her out 
neck and crop.” 

“Yes, and drive the bairn from bad to 
worse.” 

“ Oh, well, yes, I know that; but, Janet, I 
believe she’s got a sweetheart.” 

“What, Miss Alice?” 

“Yes; indeed young Giles at Kennet 
Farm told me he’d seen our young lady a- 
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and I know she often goes out by herself with 
only her garden hat on, and says she’s going 
to gather fruit or flowers, or do something in 
the garden.” 

By this conversation it will be seen that 
the movements of Alice Raynor were better 
known to the servants of Lawn House than 
to its master. Therefore, when Frederick 
Danvers presented himself and asked for 
Dr. Milner, they were certain, as they said, 
that “something was up.” 

Mary had also been present when Alice 
had risen so hastily on the announcement of 
Frederick Danvers’ arrival, and had noticed 
her look of vexation when told to sit still by 
her uncle. 

Those who habitually practise dissimula- 
tion often outwit themselves, and some act 
of their own leads to a discovery. It was so 
in the case of Alice Raynor. At the moment 
she took the key from the door to lock it on 
the inside, Mary had entered the room to 
clear away the dessert; she heard the key 
turn in the lock, and gently moving the handle, 
found she could not enter her store-room. 
Stooping down she peeped through the key- 
hole, and as the doors were exactly opposite 
each other, the position of Alice in a listening 
posture was distinctly seen. 

We cannot be surprised that the house- 
maid remained to see the end of the affair in 
which her young mistress was degrading her- 
self to be a listener. Consequently, she saw 
when Alice in her rage burst into the drawing- 
room, and heard the insulting words with 
which she almost paralyzed the two gentle- 
men. 

When the galloping hoofs of the young 
squire’s horse were heard leaving Lawn House, 
every servant in it knew that in some way 
Miss Alice had been misbehaving herself. 

We will leave them to discuss the matter, 
and comment upon what the housemaid had 
really heard, while we follow the young 
“squire,” as Frederick was always called in 
the town, to his home. 

The ride had exhausted his excitement, 
and he alighted more calmly than he had 
hoped to do when he left Dr. Milner’s house, 
and asked, “ Where are the ladies, Saunders ?” 

“In the morning-room, sir,” was the reply. 

“Send Neal to my dressing-room with 
warm water,” he said, as he turned to the 
stairs and ascended them quickly. 

The valet in a few moments made his ap- 
pearance, and after laying out his master’s 
clothes and boots, &c., waited for further 
orders. 


“You needn’t wait Neal,” said Frederick, 
“I will ring if I require anything else.” 

As the valet left the room, the impulse of 
his master was to lean back in his easy chair, 
and reflect on the events of the day. But in 
a few moments he started up and said to him- 
slef, ‘No, the sooner I tell my mother what 
has occurred, the better ; I need her advice 
more than ever now.” 

Perhaps at no period of his life had he 
been so struck by the effect of contrast as 
when he entered the morning-room of Manor 
Park on that memorable afternoon. 

Here, instead of stormy passions, angry 
invectives, coarse words, and a furious uncon- 
trolled woman, reigned a peaceful calm, and 
an atmosphere of refinement, only disturbed 
by the soft voices of gentlewomen. 

Even the eager welcome he received from 
the ladies partook of the glow which the clear 
fire flashed forth in the growing twilight, as it 
gradually rivalled the fading sunset, while a 
soupcon of subdued perfume pervaded the 
room. 

“Well, my son, how have you succeeded 
in the business that called you out so early 
this morning?” asked Mrs. Danvers. 

“‘ My business at Winchester was quickly 
settled,” he replied. “ A little difficulty arose 
in the other matter, but I will tell you all 
about that by and by,” he whispered as he 
passed his mother in crossing the room to 
seat himself by Miss Emerson. 

How vividly again rose the contrast to his 
mind as the young girl’s soft voice replied to 
the question, ‘“‘ Have you been for a drive to- 
day, Miss Emerson ?” 

“ Oh yes, and a most delightful one : Lady 
Wrexford had a letter from Lord Wrexford this 
morning, which obliged her to go home for a 
few hours, and I went with her in the pony 
carriage to Hillside. It is a lovely place, but 
I do not like it so well as Manor Park.” — 

Frederick joined in the conversation which 
followed respecting the comparative merits 
of the two estates, but while the ladies talked, 
three words seemed chasing each other 
through his brain, checking his speech, and 
causing his heart ‘to bound with joy. 

“JT am free! I am free!” 

The dressing-bell rang, and Laura rose, 
and accompanied by Constance Emerson 
left the room. The door had scarcely closed 
after them when Frederick started from his 
chair, and standing before his mother, ex- 
claimed, ‘ Mother, I am free! Dr. Milner 
refuses to consent to my marriage with his 





niece.” 
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‘‘ Refuses !” said Mrs. Danvers, in surprise, 
“ On what account?” 

‘“‘ Oh, mother, it is altogether a sad story. 
Did you know that Lucy Milner married a 
coarse profligate named Jack Raynor, who 
broke her heart ?” 

“Yes, Fred, and that knowledge added to 
my regret at hearing of your acquaintance 
with his daughter.” 

“Dr. Milner says that Alice inherits her 
father’s evil propensities, which all his kind 
training has failed to eradicate, and that her 
love for me was all pretence; and I cannot 
help feeling ashamed and mortified, at having 
been so deceived.” 

“Is not Dr. Milner rather severe upon his 
niece ?” 

“T thought so at first, and I really pitied 
her when he said he would not allow my 
father’s memory and my mother’s home to 
be insulted by such an alliance.” 

“And you have never seen any of this evil 
in her, Fred?” 

‘No, excepting perhaps at the county ball, 
and I attributed that to jealousy.” 

‘This young lady must be an adept in 
dissimulation,” said Mrs. Danvers. 

You would have said so had you seen 
her this morning, when she burst into the 
room through a door at which she had been 
listening, and used words and language to her 
uncle and to me that shocked me, yet looking 
so queen-like and handsome with her blazing 
eyes ‘and flushed cheeks that I could only 
liken her to a beautiful fiend.” 

* Alas ! Fred, what a sad case! Dr. Milner 
has indeed his hands full; what will he do 
with her? Just see the result of one false 
step from the right path. By her unsuitable 
and clandestine marriage Lucy Milner has 
brought all this evil, and perhaps worse, on 
her child and her brother.” 

* At all events, I have had a narrow and 
a fortunate escape,” said Frederick, as his 
mother rose to leave the room and prepare 
for dinner. 


CHAPTER VII.—MRS. ELVERTON RECEIVES 
A LETTER. 


N a large old-fashioned dining-room, the 
windows of which looked on a breezy 
common, sat a lady at a deserted breakfast- 
table, reading a letter. The October morning 
was too cold to allow the windows to be open, 
yet the broad expanse of Clapham Common, 
with its autumn-tinted noble trees, and its 
clear ponds sparkling in the sunlight, was 
distinctly visible. 








Not, however, sufficiently attractive just 
then to tempt the occupant of the room from 
the perusal of her letter; while the knitted 
brow, and a look of anxiety, told plainly that 
the subject needed absolute attention. The 
face, with its downcast eyes, was that of a 
woman more than fifty, who, in losing her 
youth, had still retained the beauty of old 
age. The hair braided on her forehead might 
be spoken of as grey, yet it possessed the un- 
common hue and the softness of the palest 
silkworm’s silk, just wound from the cocoon. 

Her complexion still retained its delicacy, 
and the face its roundness, while the dark 
eyebrows and eyelashes gave to it that pecu- 
liar attractiveness which is caused by contrast 
to grey hair. 

A neat maid-servant entered the room, and 
asked, ‘‘ Did you ring ma’am ?” 

** No, Esther, butyou can clear away. Where 
are the young ladies?” 

** In the schoolroom, ma’am.” 

While speaking Mrs. Elverton had risen, 
displaying the rather portly commanding 
figure, and the now open dark brown eyes, 
which could deepen to black under strong 
emotion. They look black now as she leaves 
the room and ascends the broad staircase to 
her own private apartment. We will follow 
her as she seats herself in an easy chair to go 
through the letter once more, and read it 
with her. 


‘* Kenneton, October 28th, 1856. 

“ My DEAR FRIEND,—I am in a difficulty, 
and cannot call to mind any old friend so 
likely to help me as you, if I may venture to 
ask you such a favour. 

“You will doubtless remember my sister 
Lucy’s unfortunate marriage, and all the un- 
pleasant results which followed, ending in 
John Raynor’s death under most disgraceful 
circumstances. I can quite understand your 
objection to receive poor Lucy’s orphan child, 
at the time I discovered her whereabouts from 
the account of the inquest in the Zimes ; and, 
as you know, I then took her to my own home, 
and provided her with a daily governess. 
Four years have elapsed since then, her 
education has been carefully carried on and 
with success, for Alice has excellent abilities. 
I have kept her from mixing in society until 
I could be satisfied that the effects of her 
early training had been, to a certain extent, 
softened down by the appliances of a refined 
home and the teachings of a lady. She is 
now seventeen, and a tall, handsome girl. I 
feel, therefore, that the house of a bachelor 
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uncle without a lady is not exactly the home 
suitable for a womanly girl almost at a 
marriageable age. 
“‘ My profession takes me from home nearly 
all day, and the responsibility presents itself to 
me in a formidable light. You refused to 
admit her as a pupil with reason once, but 
will you relieve me of my responsibility now, 
and receive her as a parlour boarder—I believe 
that is the right term,—provide her with any 
instruction she likes, and name your own 
terms? I have spoken to her on the subject, 
and she appears quite charmed at the idea 
of associating with girls of her own age, and 
improving herself in the various subjects 
taught in your establishment. If you will 
kindly comply with my request, you will find 
poor Lucy’s daughter greatly changed from 
the wild, undisciplined girl whom I once 
brought to your house, 
“ Please oblige me with an early answer, 
and forgive me for troubling you with my 
troubles, for the sake of old friendship, and 

believe me always your obliged friend, 
‘© HENRY MILNER.” 


The reader may feel inclined to accuse Dr. 
Milner of a want of candour respecting his 
niece in his letter to Mrs. Elverton, after 
what he had said of her to Frederick Danvers, 

But his was a hopeful character, and the 
humility and repentance she assumed after 
the scene with the young squire had softened 
his heart towards her. 

“T think I'll write to Mrs. Elverton and 
try? her once more,” he said to himself. 
“Poor child, I believe this is not the best 
of homes for her without the association of 
ladies. She would have that to perfection at 
Mrs, Elverton’s, as well as that lady’s in- 
fluence. She may have a liking for the 
young fellow after all, and if so, my: decision 
was a harsh one. But how could I help it, 
just, too, as I had been blamed for allowing 
her to go out alone, and whenever she pleased. 
If she’s away from here she'll soon forget all 
about Fred Danvers, and she is but a child 
after. all.” 

Scarcely a month had elapsed since she 
had first heard Frederick Danvers speak 
ofthe county ball, and so exemplary had 
been her conduct during that period, so 
great her attention to her uncle’s wishes, and 
so complete appeared her power over herself, 

that one day when she ventured timidly to 
speak of the ball, he said to her, “ Would you 
like to go, Alice? ” 


“ Well, then, I'll see what I can do, and 
you shall have a new dress for the occasion,” 

No wonder, therefore, when he was told 
by Frederick Danvers that this exemplary 
young lady had been walking about with him 
at various times in country lanes, that he 
should speak of her as he did. 

No doubt Dr. Milner thought rightly, his 
house was not a suitable home for any young 
gitl without the continual presence of a lady. 
Yet who else would venture to undertake 
such a responsibility ? 

To reclaim a character so injured by evil 
example and evil training, especially when 
evil is its inheritance, is looked upon in the 
world as a hopeless task. Hence has arisen 
the not very refined proverb, ‘‘ You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

There is only one Power that can change 
the lion into the lamb, or, speaking without 
figure, cause the most evil tendencies to be 
replaced by purity and truth. This Power 
may be had for the asking, but how seldom is 
it asked for or trusted in ! 

In spite of all that had passed, Dr. Milner’s 
hopes respecting the future improvement of 
his niece were again raised by her outward 
conduct, especially after he had cautiously 
hinted at sending her to a finishing school. 
“T begin to think you ought to have ithe 
society of young ladies, Alice,” he said one 
day, when she had been more than usually 
loving and gentle. 

“Oh yes, uncle, I should like it above all 
things. Do you mean for me to visit thei ¢ 
‘No, my dear, that would make it neces- 
sary for me to invite them and their friends 
in return, and my time is too much occupied 
for that. Besides, you are not old enough” 
(“nor refined enough” came to his mind, 
but he did not utter it)” “to sit at the head 
of my table, and receive ladies at a dinner 
party.” 

‘Then how can it be managed, uncle?” 
and the answer she hoped for came. 

“TI should like to send you to a friend 
who resides at Clapham, and receives eight 
young ladies, above twelve years of age, to 
board and educate.” , 
“You took me to see that friend once,” 
she replied. “I:remember her; she was a 
tall, beautiful lady.” i 

“Yes, Alice, I wanted her to receive you 
as a pupil, but you were not fit then to asso 
ciate with gentle and refined young ladies, 
and Mrs. Elverton could not take you.” 

A flush rose to the face of Alice, and she 





“Oh yes, uncle, indeed I should.” 


bit her lip to keep back the resentful words. 
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“TI mustn’t spoil it all by speaking my 
mind about that old cat,” she said to herself ; 
“TI want to get away from here, and it doesn’t 
matter where it is so that it’s near London.” 
So she said aloud, meekly, “ Do you think 
Mrs. Elverton will admit me now, uncle?” 

“TI think so—indeed, I hope she will. I aim 
most anxious for you to be with this lady. 
She is the widow of a clergyman, and a most 
refined and highly educated woman. A lady, 
whose niece is one of her pupils, told me 
that she is as kind and loving to them as a 
mother. My child, you have never known a 
mother’s love, and therefore such a home as 
you would find with Mrs, Elverton is the very 
thing for you.” 

“When shall you write to her?” asked 
Alice. 

“To-day, my dear, and I shall beg for a 
speedy reply, so that we may expect to hear 
from Mrs, Elverton on Saturday. And now 
I must be off to my patients, and you may as 
well get your traps together ready for pack- 
ing, and make out a list of any dresses or 
articles of clothing you may require, and we 
can purchase them while we are in London.” 

“Oh, thank you, uncle; howkind you are 
to me!” exclaimed Alice, as she kissed him 
and flew upstairs to follow his suggestion. 

The reply to Dr. Milner’s letter arrived in 
due time. 

_“T am ready to receive the motherless 
girl,” wrote the gentle lady, “and treat her 
with extra pity and kindness, for the memory 
of her mother is still dear to me. I shall be 
happy to receive her as early as you like next 
week,” 

“Perhaps during those few days which 
elapsed between the date of her uncle’s letter 
and her own departure Alice Raynor’s feel- 
ings were not enviable. The arrangements 
of her uncle’s home, the intercourse now and 
then with real gentlewomen, and the associa- 
tion for nearly two years with a man so 
polished as Frederick Danvers could not 
fail to influence, to some extent, the most 
degraded character. 

Added to this she missed not a little the 
gentle, loving words which had responded to 
her wily semblance of love in their moonlight 
walks ; and once so keen a sense of regret 
arose in her heart, that a burst of passionate 
tears was the result. 

Not for long, however; she soon threw 
off these softer feelings with an expression 
of scorn. 

“Is this the way I have laid out for myself 
to become the mistress of Manor Park? No, 





indeed, no babyish tears for me ; only let me 
once find myself in London, or at Clapham, 
which is near enough for my purpose, and I 
shall know what to do.” 

Dr. Milner engaged the assistance of a 
neighbouring practitioner for one day, and 
accompanied his niece by rail to Clapham. 

In spite of her frequent acts of rudeness, 
when the time came to say “good-bye” to 
old Janet and the other servants, Alice 
Raynor broke down ; Janet’s tears were too 
much for her, especially when she recalled the 
good old servant’s words the evening before. 

“It’s your last night here, my bairn, and 
ye'll tak ma blessin, any gait. Ah, thin, Miss 
Alice, may the gude God teach ye the right 
way and tak care o’ ye, and will na ye pray 
till Him, and ask Him to mak ye His own 
cheeld ?” 

These words had fixed themselves in the 
memory of the neglected girl, who had never 
entered a place of worship nor heard of a 
God, excepting when that holy name was 
uttered in an oath, till she entered her 
uncle’s house. 

“We shall miss the train, Alice,” were the 
words from her uncle which made her hastily 
wish the servants good-bye, and hasten to 
enter the brougham which was to take them 
to the station, and wave her hand to them as 
they drove off. 

“ All men are not all evil,” wrote Lord 
Byron in one of his poetical effusions, 
and the same may be said of women. 
With all her faults there might have 
been found good qualities to balance them, 
had she not in her young days had the 
former fostered and encouraged, and the 
latter totally ignored. 

Her winning ways at times, in spite of 
their falseness, had made the household wink 
at her faults, and by so doing strengthen 
their growth; yet even now, with all his 
hopefulness, Dr. Milner mistrusted the old 
proverb, “It is never too late to mend.” 
The train reached Clapham Junction soon 
after four ; yet it was growing dark as the 
fly stopped at Elm House, as Mrs. Elver- 
ton’s residence was named, although many 
of the noble elm trees which once sur- 
rounded it had been cut down for sanitary 
reasons. Some still remained in the garden, 
their tall branches visible above the roof, and 
forming in summer pleasant spots of shadow 
for Mrs. Elverton’s pupils. 

The entrance door, which was reached by 
steps, stood in the centre of the building, 
and between the drawing-room and dining- 
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room windows, these two noble rooms being 
separated by the wide hall. Behind the 
drawing-room was situated the study, in 
which were assembled on this evening seven 
young ladies, varying in age from twelve to 
eighteen. The front windows of the house 
were closed, the curtains drawn, and the gas 
lighted, but Mrs. Elverton, seated alone in 
the drawing-room awaiting the visitors, heard 
the cab wheels stop at the garden gate, and 
rose at the sound. 

She was too much accustomed to society 
and too self-possessed as a rule to feel ner- 
vous, yet as she stood and listened to the 
sound of boxes being brought in, and heard 
Dr. Milner’s voice, thoughts flew rapidly. 
Would this young lady of seventeen be in 
manners or appearance anything like the 
coarse, ill-bred child of thirteen whom she 
had refused to receive into her house ? 

Almost nervously she advanced to open the 
room door and welcome the new arrivals, to 
be, however, agreeably surprised by the appear- 
ance of a tall, but simply dressed girl, whom 
Dr. Milner introduced as his niece, Alice 
Raynor. With earnest kindness she wel- 
comed her new pupil, and led her into the 
room. After afew words about the journey, 
and the usual topics introduced by travellers, 
Mrs. Elverton said, 

“ You would like to go to your room, my 
dear, and refresh yourself after your journey. 
I dare say your boxes are taken up by this 
time.—You will stay and drink tea with us, 
Dr. Milner, I hope?” she commenced, as she 
rose to ring the bell. 

“Thank you, no, Mrs. Elverton, pray ex- 
cuse me; I have promised to dine with my 
old friend Dr. Morris at six, and I have de- 
tained the cab to take me thither.” 

“T suppose I must submit to the claims of 
a pre-engagement,” replied the lady; and 
then as the housemaid opened the door she 
added, “ Martha, take Miss Raynor to her 
room, and attend to all she requires.” 

“You will not go before I come down 
again, uncle?” said Alice, as she rose, in a 
tone of entreaty. 

_“ Certainly not, my dear; I suppose you 
will return in less than an hour,” said her 
uncle, with a smile. 

“ Oh, uncle! an hour! Why, I shan’t be 
ten minutes ;” and the young lady, as she 
spoke, hastily followed the housemaid, who 
preceded her up the broad lighted staircase 
to a small carpeted and curtained bedroom, 
in which stood two iron bedsteads, with 
white dimity hangings, and every apoliance 
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jof dressing-tables, looking-glasses, and the re- 


quirements for the toilets of two young ladies. 

“Shall you want either of your boxes 
opened, miss?” asked Martha. 

“No thank you. I need not change my 
dress, and I have cuffs and collar in this 
basket. I should like to wash my hands, 
but I can manage without help now.” 

“ Very well, miss, there is hot water on the 
washstand for you,” said the girl, as she left 
the room. 

Alice, under the influence of the quiet 
refinement of the house, so different from her 
ideas of a school, had hitherto assumed a 
soft and gentle manner of speaking; yet, as 
Martha descended the stairs, she said to her- 
self, “ That’s a haughty young lady, I can see, 
for all her soft speaking.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Milner had cautiously and 
with reticence given a few hints to Mrs. 
Elverton respecting the tendencies of his 
niece, ascribing them to the effects of her 
early training. 

“Do not tell me any more, my dear 
friend,” said the lady, “leave me to form 
an unbiassed opinion of her character as 
we become better acquainted. Miss Raynor 
has greatly improved while with you, and 
although she is very unlike her mother 
personally, her voice reminds me of your 
sister.” 

“ Yes, I have thought so at times myself; 
but she grows every day more like her father, 
and, I fear, inherits some of his character- 
istics.” 

* Alice is young yet, and as you tell me 
she has not been associated with girls of her 
own age while in your house, we must hope 
for a better result here.” 

At this moment the young lady entered the 
room, and her quiet style of attire pleased 
Mrs. Elverton,—a plainly made French 
merino dress of some dark colour, and an 
embroidered collar and under-sleeves of that 
pretty openwork so fashionable twenty years 
ago, relieved by a bright scarlet bow at the 
throat. 

At her uncle’s requ-st Alice had altered 
the style of her hair. The curls had been 
smoothed into shining wavy bands on her 
forehead, one long curl being allowed to 
remain and fall on each side of her neck ; the 
rest was twisted into a glossy roll, from 
which the curls would escape now and then, 
and persist in showing themselves. 

The change was, in truth, far more 
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‘becoming, although it added two or three 
to the appearance of her age. At all 
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events, Mrs. Elverton’s first impressions were 
pleasing, perhaps more so from the contrast 
she presented to the Alice Raynor of four 
years ago. 

Dr. Milner rose to take leave of Mrs. 
Elverton with renewed hope, especially when 
Alice threw her arms round his neck as he 
wished her good-bye, and returned his kiss 
with tearful eyes. How little he imagined 
that this show of affection arose from a 
consciousness of how she intended to requite 
all this love and care, producing a momen- 
tary pang of regret ! 

Mrs. Elverton observed what passed with 
great sympathy, and as the cab containing 
her uncle drove off, she held out her hand to 
Alice and said, “Come, my dear, let me in- 
troduce you to your companions ; you must 
want some refreshment, and the tea-bell will 
ring presently.” 

Mrs. Elverton opened the study door as 
she spoke, and introduced her new pupil toa 
scene which was never to be forgotten to the 
last hour of her life. 

A large square carpeted room, damask 
curtains drawn across a bay-window, a large 
table in the centre with a bright table-cover, 
a'gasalier with three burners, and a pleasant 
fire, presented a picture of warmth and com- 
fort most attractive to behold. 

A cottage piano stood open in one recess, 
with music on the stand, and a number of 
young ladies, some reading, some at work, 
come drawing, were scattered in various parts 
of the room. 

Alice heard the merry but ‘subdued voices, 
which, however, suddenly ceased as each 
young lady rose at the entrance of her go- 
verness. 

* Miss Raynor, young ladies,” said Mrs. 
Elverton, pleasantly, “you must introduce 
yourselves to her by and by for there is the 
tea bell.” 

Alice had bowed when introduced by 
Mrs. Elverton, but as she followed to the 
dining-room she said to herself, “I shall 
never be able to stand all this‘ stiffness 
and formality. If this is what uncle calls 
refinement, none of it for me.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—COMING OF AGE, 


HE town of Kenneton was astir early 

one morning about six months after 

the departure of Alice Raynor from her 
uncle’s home. Frederick Danvers that 
day had completed his twenty-first year, 
and in accordance with the custom of past 
ages, the country, the peasants, and indeed 





the whole of the townspeople were to be 
feasted on the occasion, and to drink the 
young squire’s health from a cask of home- 
brewed October. ale. In a tract of country 
through which flows the river which gives 
the name to ale brewed from its waters, 
and in a town called after its name, there was 
no fear of the ale not being appreciated. 

The dinner was to take place at one 
o'clock, and in the numerous tents on the 
lawn busy hands and active feet were assist- 
ing the servants of the house in preparing 
dinner for sO many. 

Although May is ratheran uncertain month 
as regards weather, yet Frederick Danvers 
could not but own that the 29th of that 
month was like a June day, warm, sunny, 
and delightful. Coming of age, with its 
dinners, its speeches, its good cheer, and the 
delighted children who roam about the parks 
and enjoy all the good things with their 
equally delighted parents, have all been de- 
scribed often, both in books and pictures. 
It would therefore be waste of words, and, 
indeed, presumption to do what has been 
already done to perfection. 

Yet circumstances occurred on the coming 
of age of Squire Danvers which are not usual 
on such occasions and will take us away 
from the gaily dressed residents of the town, 
who after their dinner and the speeches are 
engaged in cricket and various other games 
in the park. In the drawing-room on this 
afternoon Mrs. Danvers and her visitors are 
enjoying a fragrant cup of tea, and no doubt 
after all the excitement and fatigue Frederick 
Danvers will be glad of the rest and refresh- 
ment, for in his anxiety to make those who 
have known him all his life welcome and 
happy he has flitted from tent to tent till 
Dr. Milner pronounced him almost ubiquitous. 

Many ladies and gentlemen were present 
in the drawing-room, or on the verandah 
into which it opened, with whom the reader 
is acquainted, among others Miss Percy and 
her sister, who made Alice Raynor the sub- 
ject of their conversation while driving home 
after the ball, Lady Groves, Mr. Hall, and 
the rector of Kenneton, of whom we shall 
hear more by and by. 

Lady Wrexford, assisted by housemaids 
and footmen, is pouring out the tea, Near 
her is seated her mother, who though still 
wearing black silk has been persuaded. to 
exchange the widow’s cap for one of white 
point lace with lappels, and very becoming 
it is to the fair ,gentle face. The same beau- 
tiful material. adorns her throat and bust, 
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and beneath the open dress sleeves, falls in 
light frills, only partially concealing the 
rounded arm and soft white hand. 

‘‘ Find Miss Emerson and Mr. Danvers, 
Neal,” said Lady Wrexford presently to one 
of the servants, “they must be somewhere 
in the grounds.” 

The man obeyed, but he had scarcely 
reached the window when he returned and 
said, ‘The Squire and Miss Emerson are 
coming, my lady.” 

Something like a hush fell on the company 
assembled as Frederick Danvers entered 
with Constance Emerson on his arm. The 
young lady wore black silk and crape with 
jet ornaments, which made her look fairer 
than ever, and the months that have passed 
since we first met her have added dignity to 
her movements and beauty to her face. 

Frederick placed a chair for her by his 
mother, who said kindly, while his son 
busied himself in procuring the immediate 
attention of the servants to the young lady, 
“My dear, you must not tire yourself too 
much ; you look as if you wanted a cup of 
tea.” 

“I do indeed,” she replied, as the tempt- 
ing cup was presented to her, “ but it is on 
account of the heat, not beca use I am tired. 
Ah, I am glad to see papa here ; he and Dr. 
Milner have been talking on learned subjects 
till I am sure they must need tea or some- 
thing to moisten their lips.” 

On hearing this Frederick rose, and cross- 
ing the room to where a group of gentlemen 
stood, sipping their tea, inquired earnestly, 
“Would you prefer anythimg stroiger 
than tea, Mr. Emerson? shall I send for the 
wine,” and he looked from one to another 
as he spoke? 

“ No, no, not for me, Mr. Danvers,” ex- 
claimed Dr. Milner quickly, and his words 
were echoed on all sides. 

Frederick did not remain with the gentle- 
men ; like the needle to the magnet he re- 
turned to the side of Constance Emerson, 
not, however, unnoticed. 

“Is that an engagement?” asked Mr. 
Hall of his friend, as they escaped from the 
drawing-room, where the heat was increased 
by the steam from the hot tea and the urn. 

** T do not know, but it may result in one, 
and a very suitable one too,” 

“ Well, yes, if you take into consideration 
the young lady’s beauty and accomplish- 
ments, but Fred Danvers could make a more 
advantageous alliance than with the daughter 
of a parson.” 


“ Her mother was the daughter of Earl 
Bendermere, I suppose you know that.” 

‘Yes, but of what use is the fact now. 
When Miss Emerson’s grandfather died 
in the winter, the money he left by will only 
covered the mortgage on the estate, and 
there was not a shilling for any of his grand- 
children,” 

“* But I’ve heard that Lord Bendermere 
gave his daughter, Lady Helen, £5,000 
when she married Emerson. His daughter 
will have that when her father dies.” 

“ Less than £200 a year, Hall ; a woman 
with that paltry sum is not a suitable wife 
for a man with an income of £10,000. 
And besides, it is very probable that dowry 
of his wife’s has been used by Emerson to 
defray travelling, furnishing, and other ex- 
penses, so if Frederick Danvers marries 
Constance Emerson she will be a penniless 
bride.” 

“ What will that matter? I believe the 
whole county would receive that lovely girl as 
the mistress of Manor Park with open arms, 
in spite of her penniless condition.” 

We will leave these gentlemen to discuss 
the question of Miss Emerson’s suitability 
to be the ,wife of Frederick Danvers, and 
ascertain the young squire’s own opinion on 
the subject. ~ 

It wanted about an hour and a half to the 
dinner-hour when Frederick looked at the 
almost deserted room and then turned to 
Constance. 

‘Shall we have another turn round the 
Park, and see how the children are enjoying 
themselves, Miss Emerson?” 

“ Ves, I should be delighted,” she replied, 
starting up. Anything to release herself 
from a position that on one account was 
painful, making the blushes burn into her 
cheeks. Amidst the buzz of conversation 
Frederick had contrived to whisper into her 
ear now and then words that thrilled through 
her whcle being, yet could only under exist- 
ing circumstances be treated with silence, or 
replied to bya playful repartee. No wonder 
that more than one of those present said 
inwardly, either with satisfaction or disap- 
proval, “That’s a case, at all events; I ° 
suppose we are to have the parson’s daughter 
as mistress of Manor Park.” ‘ 

“Put on your hat, Constance,” said Mrs. 
Danvers; ‘‘ May is a treacherous month, and 
you may take cold.” 

She was about to reply, “I never wear a 
hat in the garden at home,” but she checked 





herself, and said, “Wait a moment, Mr. 
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Danvers, while I fetch my hat, please, will| step farther than you like ; but may I tell you 
you?” why I brought you to this spot?” 
“Certainly,” he replied, stepping out on| Constance remained silent as they moved 
the verandah with scarcely concealed im-| slowly on, and Frederick took courage. 
patience. “ I must know my fate to-day,” he} “Miss Emerson,” he said, “you would 
said to himself ; “ why does she hesitate, and |not listen to me this morning; were you 
tell me her father is only a beneficed cler- | offended at my question?” 
gyman with £600 a year, and no private; ‘Oh, no, no, Mr. Danvers, but I’m sorry 
property nor money to give her as a dower?) to say I fear what you asked can never be.” 
Isn’t she worth——” “Can you not love me well enough to be 
At this moment the object of his thoughts | my wife?” he said, sadly. 
appeared in a black straw broad-brimmed| ‘That is not the question,” she replied ; 
hat, tastefully trimmed, and a white silk |‘ you know I told you this morning that I 
shawl. was sure my father would object, not only 
Taking her hand and placing it on his arm, | because of his position as a clergyman, but 
he led her down the verandah steps to the|also my want of fortune. You know how 
lawn and turned towards the shrubbery, | my grandfather, Earl Bendermere, objected 
which well merited the name. Shrubs of all | to my mother’s marriage.” 
sizes and shapes entwined their branches | ‘“‘ That was in the olden times,” he replied ; 
together in some parts so high as to form a | clergymen are, as a rule, gentlemen of 
pleasant shade over the serpentine walks /|refinement, and must be educated, and are 
which wound through the spot. The shrub- pe admissible into any society. Oh, my 
bery grew solitary and silent, gradually |dear Miss Emerson, put all these objections 
becoming more wild and uncultivated as its | ‘aside, only answer me one question: Do you 
depths were penetrated, and here and there | love me? or will you try to return my love? 
throwing out its branches across the paths Miss Emerson—Constance—let me call you 
as if to entangle the unwary. Constance, you know not how I long to un- 
Many a good game had the children of burden my heart, and to be able to tell you 
Mrs. Danvers enjoyed in this spot, which | all my love, and to hear you say you will 
was a veritable maze to strangers, although |accept it. My darling,” he continued, as 
they carefully avoided the wildest part) Constance remained silent, “have you not 
because it reached to one boundary of the discovered long ago my preference for you 
park, and in the adjoining field gipsy en- | above all others? More than once I have 
campments were often seen. | been on the point of telling you all that was 
“ Are we not going to see the children at | in my heart, but I restrained myself, I waited 
tea in the park?” asked Constance as they | for to-day, that the first great act of my man- 
turned in the direction of the shrubbery. | hood should be this petition for your love.” 
“T should like you to see the shrubbery; “Oh, Mr. Danvers,” said Constance, 
first, Miss Emerson,” he replied, and while | raising her eyes, full of tears, to his face, 
the sun is upon it. The weather has been | “can my love be worth so much to you as 
too unfavourable when you have visited us | this?” 
lately, and this fine day is a splendid oppor-| For all answer he clasped her to his heart, 
tunity.” and kissed away the tears. She tried to 
Constance said no more, she allowed him | resist his embrace for a moment, but he held 
to lead her on, although she instinctively | her firmly, and whispered, “ Not till you 
knew that his motive in taking her to a spot | have answered my question; will you try to 
so retired and solitary was to renew the|love me, Constance?” 
subject he had already touched upon that; Hiding her head on his shoulder, she said 
morning. in a low voice, “There is no occasion for 
It was not so very far from the back of the | me to /ry, Mr. Danvers.” 
house, or at least the stables and kitchen-| “I have another name, darling,” he 
gardens yet after a few steps along the|replied, as he sealed the confession with a 
winding path Constance exclaimed with sur-| kiss, “will you not remember that?” 
prise, “ Why, a few moments ago I could see| “I will, Frederick,” she replied ; ‘and now 
the house and gardens and a large pile of| please let us go back, I should like to rest a 
buildings, now they have vanished entirely, | little while.” 
Do you know the way out, Mr. Danvers ?” Frederick turned at once, and as they 
“Indeed I do, and you shall not walk aj walked Constance was very silent while he 
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talked, and as they neared the house, he{ I have lost the jet brooch from my shawl. 
said, “I will go and see your father to-| I am sorry—it was dear mamma’s, let me go 


morrow, darling, and ask him for you.” 
“And your mother,” she said, timidly, 


back and find it.” 


“No, darling, you are tired ; I will go, J 


“and Lord and Lady Wrexford, what will won't be gone five minutes.” 


you say to them ?” 


He turned and left her hastily as he 


“T don’t know, but I knowwhat they will say | spoke ; and Constance, quickening her steps, 


| 


when I tell them that I have chosen the | soon reached the front entrance, ascended 
dearest, sweetest girl in the neighbourhood | the stairs, and escaped to her room. 


to be mistress of Manor Park, and——’” | 
Constance paused suddenly, and exclaimed, | 


What Frederick Danvers met with besides 


the lost brooch shall be told in another 


as she put her hand to her dress, ‘‘Oh dear, chapter. 


OLD BRITISH PASTIMES. 


II.—ARCHERY IN THE OLDEN TIME.—CURLING IN SCOTLAND. 


HE superiority of English bowmen | 
over the archers of other nations | 
is an article of belief with every | 
schoolboy, and it may be allowed 
ithas better ground than other dog- | 

mas which our national vanity has inculcated. | 

In the reign of Edward the Third we learn | 
an order was issued to the sheriffs of most of | 
the English counties, for providing 500 | 
white bows and 500 bundles of arrows for the | 
then intended war against France. Similar | 
orders were repeated in the following years; | 
with this difference only, that the Sheriff of | 

Gloucestershire was directed to furnish 500 | 

painted bows, as well as the same number of 

white. At the famous battle of Cressy the rela- | 
tive merits of the long-bow and the cross-bow, | 
or arbalist, were tested by the following cir- | 
cumstance :—Previously to the engagement | 
there fell a heavy shower of rain, which is said | 
to have much damaged the cross-bows of the | 

French, whereas the strings of the English | 
bow, owing probably to its convenient shape | 
when unstrung, were kept dry. The cross- 
bow, or arbalist, as is generally known, was 
much shorter than the long-bow, and was 
fastened upon a stock or handle, and dis- 
charged by means of a catch or trigger. In 
the battles against the French and Scotch, in 
which the English were engaged for so many 
centuries, the long-bow was the most valued 
and destructive ofall the English arms. In the 
sanguinary battle fought between the English 








and Scotch at Homildon in 1402 the men-at- 
arms scarcely struck a blow, but were mere 





spectators of the valour and victory of the 
archers. The Earl of Douglas, who com- 
manded the Scottish army in that action, 
enraged to see his men falling thick around 
him by showers of arrows, and trusting to 
the goodness of his armour (which had been 
three years making), accompanied by about 
eighty lords, knights, and gentlemen, in com- 
plete armour, rushed forward and attacked 
the English archers, sword in hand. But he 
soon had reason to repent his rashness. The 
English arrows were so sharp and strong, and 
discharged with so much force, that no 
armour could repei them. The Earl of 
Douglas, after receiving five wounds, was 
made prisoner, and all his brave companions 
were either killed or taken. During the 
reign of Edward IV. an Act was passed 
that every Englishman, and Irishman dwell- 
ing with Englishmen, should have an English 
bow of his own height, which was directed 
to be made of “ yew, wych, halzel, ash, or 
awburne, or any other reasonable tree, ac- 
cording to their power.” The next chapter 
also directs that butts shall be made in every 
township, at which the inhabitants are obliged 
to shoot every feast-day, under the penalty 
of a halfpenny when they shall omit the exer- 
cise. In the reign of Henry VIII. three 
Acts were passed for promoting the practice 
of shooting with the long-bow; one pro- 
hibited the use of cross-bows ; another was 
occasioned by a complaint from the bowyers, 
the fletchers or arrow-makers, the stringers 
and the arrow-head makers, stating that 
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many unlawful games were practised in the 
open fields, to the detriment of the public 
morals and great decay of archery. These 
games were therefore strictly prohibited by 
Parliament. The third Act obliged every 
man, being the king’s subject, to exercise 
himself with shooting with the long-bow, and 
also to keep a bow with arrows continually in 
his house. From the obligation were ex- 
cepted all over sixty years of age, and such 
as claimed exemption by reason of lameness 
or any other physical impediment ; also. all 
ecclesiastics, the justices of the two benches, 
or of the assizes, and the barons of the ex- 
chequer. Fathers and guardians were com- 
manded to teach the male children the use 
of the long-bow, and to have at all times 
bows provided for them as soon as they 
arrived at the age of seven years; and 
masters were ordered to find bows for their 
apprentices, and to compel them to learn to 
shoot with them on holidays and other con- 
venient times. By virtue of the same Act 
every man who kept a cross-bow in his 
house was liable to a penalty of ten pounds, 

Roger Ascham, Elizabeth’s tutor, and a 
man well versed in the subject of archery, 
gives many directions concerning the proper 
equipment for archery. He says it was 
necessary to have a bracer, or close sleeve, 
upon the left arm, which should be made 
of materials sufficiently rigid to prevent any 
folds, which might impede the bow-string 
when loosed from the hand; to this was to 
be added a shooting-glove for the protection 
of the fingers. The bow, he tells us, ought 
to be made with well-seasoned wood, and 
formed with great exactness, tapering from 
the middle towards each end. Bows were 
sometimes made of well-seasoned ash, elm, 
and several other woods, but yew was 
generally preferred. With respect to the 
bow-string, the author was not decided in his 
preference ; those made with good hemp, in 
accordance with the common usage of the 
time in which he lived, those manufactured 
from flax, and those from silk, might be left 
to the discretion of the string-maker. There 
are, Ascham tells us, three essential parts in 
the composition of an arrow, that is to say, 
the stele, or wand, the feather, and the head. 
The stele was not always made of the same 
species of wood, but varied, as occasion re- 
quired, to suit the different manners of 
shooting practised by the archers, He com- 
mends sound ash for military arrows, and 
preferred it to ash, which was in his day 
generally used for the arrows belonging to 


the army; but for pastime he thought that 
none were better than those made of oak or 
birch ; but he says, “ After all, I hold it better 
to trust to the recommendation of an honest 
fletcher.” The feathers of the wing of a 
goose, and especially of a grey goose, he 
thought were preferable to any others for the 
pluming of an arrow. Thus, in the popular 
ballad of “‘ Chevy Chase,” an English archer 
aimed his arrow at Sir Hugh Montgomery 
with such skill that it hit him on the breast, 
and— 
“ The grey-goose winge that was thereon 
In his heart’s blood was wett.” 

Ascham proceeds to give full directions for 
the mode of raising the bow. In drawing 
the bow-string the right hand was, in ancient 
times, drawn to the breast; but Ascham 
prefers the method of elevating it to the 
right ear. The shaft of the arrow below the 
feathers ought to be rested upon the knuckle 
of the forefinger of the left hand ; the arrow 
was to be drawn to the head, and not 
held too long in that situation, but neatly 
and smartly discharged, without any hang- 
ing upon the string. Among the requisites 
necessary to constitute a good archer are a 
clear sight, steadily directed to the mark, and 
proper judgment to determine the distance 
of the ground, He ought also to know how 
to take advantage of a side wind, and to be 
well acquainted with what compass his arrows 
would require in their flight, Courage is 
also an indispensable requisite, for whoever, 
says Ascham, shoots with the least trepida- 
tion is sure to shoot badly. Henry VIIL., 
having appointed a great match at archery 
at Windsor, a citizen of London, named 
Barlow, an inhabitant of Shoreditch, joined 
the archers, and surpassed ther all in skill. 
The king was so pleased with his perform- 
ance that he jocosely gave him the title ot 
the “ Duke of Shoreditch,” and this title the 
captain of the London Archers retained for 
a considerable time afterwards. In 1583, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, a grand shooting 
match was held in London, and the captain 
of the Archers, assuming his title of “ Duke 
of Shoreditch,” summoned a suite or retinue 
of nominal nobility, under the titles of Mar- 
quises of Barlow, of Clerkenwell, of Islington, 
of Hoxton, of Shacklewell, Earl of Pancras, 
&c., and these, meeting together at the ap- 
pointed time, with their different companies, 
proceeded in a pompous march from Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Hall, numbering 3,000 archers, 
sumptuously appareled every man having a 








long-bow and four arrows. With the Mar- 
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quis of Barlow and the Marquis of Clerken- 
well were horn-blowers, and nine hundred and 
forty-two of the archers had chains of gold 
about their necks. This splendid company 
was guarded by 4,000 “whifflers and bill- 
men,” besides pages and footmen. They 
passed through Broad Street, the residence 
of their captain, and thence into Moorfields 


half the length of the bow ; with these pro- 
portions a strong man can send his arrow 
from 200 to 240 yards. Ascham said that it 
required training from early boyhood to hit 
the target well; and Strutt seems to confirm 
this in the following passage :—‘‘ I have seen 
the gentlemen who practise archery in the 
vicinity of London, repeatedly shoot from 
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CURLING ON THE ICE. —THE NATIONAL GAME OF SCOTLAND. 


by Finsbury, and so on to Smithfield, where, 
having performed several evolutions, they 
shot at a target. 

It seems agreed by modern archers that 
if the length of the bow be equal to the 
height of the shooter, the greatest power can 
be attained; and the arrow should be about 
VOL, XIII. 





end to end, and not touch the target with an 
arrow ; and for the space of several hours 
without lodging one in the circle of gold, 
about six inches in diameter, in the centre of 
the target ; this, indeed, is so seldom done, 
that one is led to think when it happens it is 
rather the effect of chance than of skill ; 
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which proves what Ascham has asserted, that 
an archer should be well taught early in life, 
and confirm the good teaching by continual 
practise afterwards. We may also recollect 
that archery is now followed for amusement 
only, and is to be commended as a manly and 
gentlemanlike exercise. I remember about 
four or five years back (about 1795), at a 
meeting of the Society of Archers, in their 
ground near Bedford Square, the Turkish 
Ambassador paid them a visit, and com- 
plained that the enclosure was by no means 
sufficiently extensive for a long shot; he 
therefore went into the adjacent fields to 
show his dexterity, when I saw him shoot 
several arrows more than double the length 
of the archery ground, his longest shot 
falling upwards of 480 yards from the stand- 
ing. The bow he used was much shorter 
than those belonging to the English archers ; 
and his arrows were of the bolt kind, with 
round heads made of wood.” 

Our ancient chroniclers and ballad writers 
revel in the feats of archers in the olden 
time. Who does not know of the ballad of 
Robin Hood and his merry men, clad in 
Lincoln green? And there is another, called 
the ‘Names of the Three Archers,” written 
in the same spirit. Adam Bell, Clym of the 
Cloughe, and William Cloudesle, are intro- 
duced to shoot before the king. The butts 
or targets, set up by the king’s archers, were 
censured by Cloudesle as being too large for 
any but a learner to deign to shoot at; he 
therefore set up two hazel rods, at 400 yards 
distance from each other. Standing at one, 
he shot at the other and cleft itintwo. The 
king, being much surprised at the perform- 
ance, told him he was the best archer he ever 
saw. Cloudesle, to show that his skill was 
not yet sufficiently known, proposed to ex- 
hibit a more astonishing proof of it. He 
bound his eldest son, a child only seven 
years old, to a stake, and placed an apple on 
his head. He then charged him not to 
move, and turned his face from him, that he 
might not be intimidated by seeing the arrow 
directed towards him. Sixscore paces were 
measured from the stake; Cloudesle took 
his station, and— 

“Then drew out a fayre brode arrowe ; 
Hys bow was great and longe ; 
He set that arrowe in his bowe, 
That was both styffe and stronge. 
‘¢ Then Cloudesle cleft the apple in two, 
As many a man might se ; 
Our gods forbode, sayde the kynge, 
That thou sholde shote at me.” 


In Scotland the Royal Comyany of 





Archers, the king’s body-guard for Scotland, 
has existed for several centuries, and at the 
present day comprises among its members a 
large portion of the Scottish nobility. When 
King George the Fourth visited Scotland in 
1822, the company claimed the prerogative 
of acting as body-guard to him. His Majesty 
was graciously pleased to recognise their 
claim, and the Royal Company were thus 
established as the king’s body guard for 
Scotland. The Royal Company attended on 
her Majesty on a recent occasion in all the 
glory of their showy uniform, under their 
captain, the Duke of Buccleugh, and lately 
their history has been written. 

The game of “ curling,” as practised in 
Scotland, has a great antiquity. It has an 
evidenced standing of over two centuries and 
a half, but is supposed to be much more 
ancient ; and there are local clubs which from 
time immemorial have practised peculiar 
ceremonies of initiation, somewhat similar to 
those of freemasonry. The game is com- 
paratively local, even in Scotland, and the 
practice of it may be said to be confined to 
the counties of Dumfries, Peebles, Edin- 
burgh, and Perth, while it is little known 
north of the Tay, though of late years the 
game has been introduced, with some little 
success, in the counties of Aberdeen and 
Inverness, In Perthshire and the other 
southern counties every able-bodied man is 
a curler ; and while Scottish gentlemen shoot, 
and hunt, and play golf, the other great 
national sport, and the youths amuse them- 
selves with football or “ shinty,” every other 
sport is relinquished for the “game of games,” 
as they call curling. Speaking generally, it 
may be described as bowls played upon 
ice, but with stones which slide instead of 
rolling, each being fitted with a handle by 
which it is impelled along. As it depends 
upon a frost of some continuance, it is a 
game that is only occasionally played, and 
that for so short a continuance that there is 
no time to tire of it. It is played upon the 
surface of the ponds in gentlemen’s parks, or 
upon the rivers and lakes at such times as 
Nature is decked in her white and glistening 
robe of snow, and every twig and branch of 
the leafless trees is hung with the bright 
jewellery of a hard frost. Men are eager at 
the game, and no wonder, for they know that 
they can only “snatch a fearful joy,’’ for the 
first touch of a thaw will dissolve the rink, 
and with it, perhaps for a twelvemonth, all 
hope of another meet at the “roaring game,’ 
as they call it, 
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Curling is always likely to be popular, 
as its enjoyment in no way interferes with 
the industrious pursuits of the peasantry, 
for it can only be enjoyed when the fields 
are bound in icy fetters, the ploughs are 
lying useless in the furrows, and the pickaxe 
can make no impression on the ditches. 
As soon as the curling pond is reported 
to be fit to bear the weight of the players, 
you may see the brawny champions selected 
to do battle with the members of a neigh- 
bouring club, wending their way to the pond, 
the banks of which present the animation of 
a fair. Allages and conditions are there :— 


‘Get staves and a broom, tak’ a season o’ curling, 
And the pains o’ disease in a jiffy will flee.”’ 


You will find gathered on the banks of the 
curling pond, and participating in the game, 
the clergyman, lawyer, doctor, and country 
gentlemen, mingling with the village black- 
smith and shopkeeper, and indeed the game 
seems to have the effect of levelling all class 
distinctions for the nonce, and bringing 
grave men to the level of children :— 


‘* Ee’n aged men 
Smit with the eagerness of youth, are there ; 
While love of conquest lights their beamless eyes, 
New nerves their arms, and makes them young once 
more.” 


Curling not only braces the nerves and gives 
healthful amusement, but fulfils an important 
social duty in bringing the rich into contact 
with their more humble neighbours, and re- 
viving the happy memories of boyhood, when 
together they “ paidled in the burn, or poued 
the gowans fine.” The late Prince Consort, 
when at Scone, in September, 1842, had pre- 
sented to him by the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club a pair of curling stones. In 
the club “annual” for 1845 the following 
amusing reference is made to these stones in 
a speech by the chairman of the Fingask 
Curling Club on the occasion of a grand 
entertainment in a pavilion on the top of 
the hills overlooking the Carse of Gowrie, 
700 feet above the level of the sea. The 
chairman, who showed himself to be an 
enthusiastic curler, observed: ‘The last 
time I heard of these stones they formed a 
part of the valuable articles which adorn 
one of the galleries of Windsor Castle. At 
that time some of the English nobility and 
gentry, on observing them, wondered what 
they were, and expressed anxiety to know 
what was the use of them. The palace of 
Windsor may, for anything I know, be a very 
good curling-house, but I would ten times 





rather have heard of them being in a wee 
housie on the banks of the Serpentine, which 
would have shown that the Prince was a chip 
of the right block, and a true son of the 
burn.” Adverting to the Prince of Wales, 
he said: “He has scarcely begun his 
education, but you will all agree with me in 
maintaining that if in the progress of that 
education, he is not made a keen, keen 
curler, if he is not thoroughly initiated into 
all the mysteries of that health-restoring, 
strergth-renovating, nerve-bracing game of 
curling, his education will be entirely bun- 
gled. ’ 

The “game of games” has had its poet, 
one Pennycuick, who flourished nearly two 
centuries ago, and whose verse, though it 
may halt rather to our southern ears, appeals 
to the heart of a curler :— 


‘* To curl on the ice doth greatly please, 
Being a manly exercise ; 
It clears the brain, stirs up the native heat, 
And gives a gallant appetite for meat.’’ 


Curling, like all games, has its jargon of 
technical terms, only known to the initiated, 
but the following “ curler’s song,” by Walter 
Watson, of Chryston, admirably describes 
the vicissitudes of the “ roaring game ” :— 


‘* When snell o’er our snaw-tappet mountains, 
The breath o’ the north taks a flight, 
And seals up our lochs and our fountains, 
Wi’ something like magical sleight, 
Syne on the clear surface we venture, 
Wi’ a’ our equipments in tune, 
To join in the sports o’ the winter, 
Wi’ skates and weel-tacketed shoon, 
Brods and crampets and a’, 
Stanes and besoms and a’, 
How social the sport and how manly, 
Wi’ stanes and besoms and a’! 


‘* Our forehand, now ready for action, 
Is metin’ the lead wi’ his e’e, 
And heavin’ his usual direction, 
Has clappet his hand on his knee. 
Stand back at the hog wi’ a besom, 
Soop, soop, for the ice is but new ; 
He’s back, but we’ll hae to excuse him, 
We ken what our leader can do, 
Leadin’ and drawin’ anda’, _ 
Guardin’ and strikin’ and a’, 
How social the sports and how manly, 
Wi’ stanes and besom and a’! 


‘* Our watchfu’ opponents in motion 
Direct to draw up by a side ; 
Ye’ll come to my cowe, I’ve a notion— 
Keep close, for ye mauna flee wide. _ 
Weel done, sir— up hands—he’s a-roarin , 
Its lost if it passes the ring; 
That shot’s rather strong for a forehand, 
Yet no very far frae the thing. 
Soopin’ and scrapin’ and a’, 
Shakin’ 0’ besoms and a’, 
How social the sport and how manly, 
Wi’ stanes and besoms and a’! 
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{ The stone that is actually deposited on the 
| foe may be bastioned until it is altogether 
| invisible from the other end of the rink; 
| but the skilful practitioner regards it with 
If no, tak’ this wick at my cowe, | the eye of science, as he acts by the instruc- 
Then til’t he comes roarin’ like thunner, | tions of the experienced skip, who is standing 
And re rel eer, a |over the stones that have been played 
Out > the ring and awa’; f already. The stone that has been delivered 

How social the sport and how manly, | with apparent effort glides smoothly and 

Wi’ stanes and besoms and a’! | straightly forward over the polished surface. 

‘« Fine ports hae been entered and blocket, | When of a sudden a snake-like movement 


‘* How stane after stane in rotation, 
Ilk wishin’ to do as he’s bid, 
Till some in the brough get a station, 
And ane’s termed a vera pat lid. 
Now, John, do you see a’ the winner ? 


oe eee casiy roe” | is seen to impart itself to the handle, an 
Now 2 ory maun come and decide. | artful twist has been communicated to it 
Our hinhand unrivalled at drawin’ before it left the hand that launched it, it 
Sends up a tee-shot to a hair ; = | curls its sinuous course mysteriously through 
Game, game, wi’ loud cheers and huzzain’, | the obstructing barriers, quickly takes an 


bars hank cad facia anda? “inwick” or an “ outwick,” that is, touches 
Powin’ o’ bottls and a’; | the inside or the outside edge of another, 

Then hey for a beef-and-green dinner, | and glancing off at an angle takes the place 

Wi’ jaws o’ guid toddie and a’! of the stone that has been hitherto reposing 

We will conclude with a description, de-| in seemingly assured victory. It is at such 
rived from authentic sources, of “ Scotland’s | a moment that the amusement fully earns its 
ain game of curling,” the toast that is given | name of “the roaring game.” The brooms 
from the chair at the dinner of the Royal | are being plied or suspended in obedience 
Caledonian Club. to the vociferous directions of the skip, 
The ice chosen for the scene of amicable | while the shouts of the excited onlookers 
rivalry between two neighbouring clubs, is| are borne through the frosty air. This 





first measured out, and the concentric circles 
mathematically traced. The skips, or leaders, 
are then selected without regard to social 
distinctions, the best man being chosen | 
captain. The ponderous stones assorted in| 
pairs make a suggestive show. There isa 


thoroughly national game is never likely to 
lose its popularity, for anybody can afford 
the expense of a pair of curling stones, and 
the supper that is paid for by the losing 
team is within the compass of the most 
modest purses, even if the lairds and the 





toss-up for the go-off, and then they begin | substantial farmers were not willing to 
the game, the general idea of which is very | come down handsomely. The invariable 
like that of bowls, the object-being to leave menu is beef and greens, to which fare the 
-at the end of each round as many stones as | hearty appetites of the curlers do justice 
possible nearer to the mark than any that | washed down with tumblers of whisky toddy, 
have been played by the opposite party. | of which the number that is swallowed is 
“Guarding” the stones that are laidinposition | something portentous. Good fellowship 
becomes of even greater consequence than | reigns supreme throughout the evening, and 
laying, and it may be assumed as a general | finally the company separate after singing 
principle that nothing is absolutely safe. |“ Auld Lang Syne.” C. -Ri. LOW. 
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A STORY OF FLORENCE —IN Four CuaApPTers, 


bee to my studio, Francisco,” he said. “I have 
ere ee a reason for asking you to do this.” 
HEN his friend came to pass| “Do you mean us to recommence the 


{2 som time as usual with him on | old rivalry side by side?” Francisco ques- 
the day, Domenico Rimini had | tioned, with a smile that had more of sad- 
a strange request to prefer. /ness in it than mirth. ‘‘ Domenico, I wish 
“ Bring the Madonna you left | to heaven we may arrive at some more ami- 
unfinished on first hearing of my illness here ' able arrangement concerning this rivalry.” 
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“Never mind my reason for wishing to 
have your Madonna here for a little while,” 
said Domenico, laconically. ‘Only let it 
come, and the rest will be made known to 
you ere long.” 

Franciso Doria asked no more questions ; 
but, willing to humour his eccentric friend, 
sent the unfinished picture upon which hung 
all his hopes of winning Giulia to Domenico’s 
studio without delay. 

He placed it upon an easel beside that on 
which rested his own picture, “ The Sacrifice 
of Jephtha’s Daughter,” and then, raising the 
covers that concealed them both from view, 
he gazed at them long and earnestly. 

There was no mistaking one fact, Fran- 
cisco’s Madonna bore witness to his delicacy 
of finish, the wealth and richness of his 
imagination ; but in his own work Domenico 
recognised with a momentary sensation of 
proud delight a grandeur and strength of 
expression, a genius far surpassing that 
owned by his rival. If the two pictures were 
ever finished and sent for judgment, his 
would be the one most likely to receive the 
award for superiority, and the knowledge of 
this strengthened him even in the first bitter- 
ness of his disappointment. 

The question now waiting to be answered 
was this,—was it worth his while to finish this 
picture, that gave such magnificent promise 
of success, in order to obtain triumph over 
the man who had behaved towards him with 
the utmost nobility and forbearance during 
his long illness, and to gain for his wife a 
woman who had already told him that she 
would never have any love to bestow on him? 
_ It said something for the good still exist- 
ing in Domenico’s nature, that knowing how 
Francisco Doria had succeeded in gaining 
Giulia’s love he could still continue to like 
him, and feel grateful to him for the care 
and attention he had so freely lavished upon 
a rival. Of late Francisco's magnanimous 
conduct had shaken his cold theories con- 
cerning human nature, its ingratitude and 
selfishness, to the very centre, and had 
served to call all that was best and least 
mistrustful in him to the surface, whilst 
Giulia’s frank avowal of her love for 
young Doria had saddened and disap- 
pointed, but not angered him. He con- 
sidered that she had but followed the dictates 
of her own heart, and Domenico Rimini 
fully exculpated her from any cause for 
blame. 

_Long and earnestly ke gazed at the two 
pictures, his unspoken resolve of the pre- 








vious night growing stronger with every 
moment, and when he covered them once 
more with a firm, unfaltering hand, he had 
already decided upon his mode of action. 
He said nothing to Francisco Doria con- 
cerning the interview that had taken place 
between himself and Giulia, neither did he 
state his reason for wishing to see the 
Madonna, and Francisco had too much tact 
and delicacy even to question him on the 
subject. 

As soon as he felt sufficiently strong 
Domenico began to make all the prepara- 
tions necessary for a lengthened absence. 
He intended to accompany a friend ona 
tour through France and England for the 
thorough recruiting of his shattered health. 
In order to provide the necessary funds for 
this journey he sold several of his finished 
pictures to the dealers, and then waited 
with ill-concealed impatience for the time of 
departure to arrive. Florence had suddenly 
grown hateful to the young artist. 

On the day previous to his departure 
Francisco found him busily employed in 
dusting and finally arranging his long- 
neglected studio. Bulky portfolios full of 
sketches, lay figures, plaster casts, palettes, 
all the paraphernalia of an artist’s studio 
were placed in the neat order so dear to 
Domenico’s order-loving soul. Only the 
Madonna and Jephthah’s Daughter still occu- 
pied their respective easels in the centre of 
the room. 

“ You are setting your house in order with 
a vengeance, mon ami,” said Francisco, 
merrily. One would think by those ela- 
borate preparations that you were bidding 
addio to us poor Florentines for ever.” 

“ A long time will certainly elapse before 
I return,” Domenico replied, in his usual 
quiet, deliberate manner, “and I like not to 
think that any place belonging to me has 
been left in a state of confusion and disorder. 
You are welcome to make free use of any- 
thing here that you may require during my 
absence.”” ele 

“Many thanks, and if my inspiration 
suddenly fails me I shall have recourse to 
some of those original studies of yours in 
the portfolio yonder. By-the-bye,” he con- 
tinued, in a far graver tone, “the time has 
now come, Domenico,-when I must needs 
ask you some questions concerning these 
unfinished pictures—yours and mine. I 
have waited willingly, patiently, for you to 
regain your health ere I completed the 
Madonna. Now you are well again my 
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“Never mind my reason for wishing to 
have your Madonna here for a little while,” 
said Domenico, laconically. ‘Only let it 
come, and the rest will be made known to 
you ere long.” 

Franciso Doria asked no more questions ; 
but, willing to humour his eccentric friend, 
sent the unfinished picture upon which hung 
all his hopes of winning Giulia to Domenico’s 
studio without delay. 

He placed it upon an easel beside that on 
which rested his own picture, “ The Sacrifice 
of Jephtha’s Daughter,” and then, raising the 
covers that concealed them both from view, 
he gazed at them long and earnestly. 

There was no mistaking one fact, Fran- 
cisco’s Madonna bore witness to his delicacy 
of finish, the wealth and richness of his 
imagination ; but in his own work Domenico 
recognised with a momentary sensation of 
proud delight a grandeur and strength of 
expression, a genius far surpassing that 
owned by his rival. If the two pictures were 
ever finished and sent for judgment, his 
would be the one most likely to receive the 
award for superiority, and the knowledge of 
this strengthened him even in the first bitter- 
ness of his disappointment. 

The question now waiting to be answered 
was this,—was it worth his while to finish this 
picture, that gave such magnificent promise 
of success, in order to obtain triumph over 
the man who had behaved towards him with 
the utmost nobility and forbearance during 
his long illness, and to gain for his wife a 
woman who had already told him that she 
would never have any love to bestow on him ? 
_ It said something for the good still exist- 
ing in Domenico’s nature, that knowing how 
Francisco Doria had succeeded in gaining 
Giulia’s love he could still continue to like 
him, and feel grateful to him for the care 
and attention he had so freely lavished upon 
a rival. Of late Francisco's magnanimous 
conduct had shaken his cold theories con- 
cerning human nature, its ingratitude and 
selfishness, to the very centre, and had 
served to call all that was best and least 
mistrustful in him to the surface, whilst 
Giulia’s frank avowal of her love for 
young Doria had saddened and disap- 
pointed, but not angered him. He con- 
sidered that she had but followed the dictates 
of her own heart, and Domenico Rimini 
fully exculpated her from any cause for 
blame. 

Long and earnestly he gazed at the two 


vious night growing stronger with every 
moment, and when he covered them once 
more with a firm, unfaltering hand, he had 
already decided upon his mode of action. 
He said nothing to Francisco Doria con- 
cerning the interview that had taken place 
between himself and Giulia, neither did he 
state his reason for wishing to see the 
Madonna, and Francisco had too much tact 
and delicacy even to question him on the 
subject. 

As soon as he felt sufficiently strong 
Domenico began to make all the prepara- 
tions necessary for a lengthened absence. 
He intended to accompany a friend on a 
tour through France and England for the 
thorough recruiting of his shattered health. 
In order to provide the necessary funds for 
this journey he sold several of his finished 
pictures to the dealers, and then waited 
with ill-concealed impatience for the time of 
departure to arrive. Florence had suddenly 
grown hateful to the young artist. 

On the day previous to his departure 
Francisco found him busily employed in 
dusting and finally arranging his long- 
neglected studio. Bulky portfolios full of 
sketches, lay figures, plaster casts, palettes, 
all the paraphernalia of an artist’s studio 
were placed in the neat order so dear to 
Domenico’s order-loving soul. Only the 
Madonna and Jephthah’s Daughter still occu- 
pied their respective easels in the centre of 
the room. 

“ You are setting your house in order with 
a vengeance, mon ami,” said Francisco, 
merrily. One would think by those ela- 
borate preparations that you were bidding 
addio to us poor Florentines for ever.” 

“ A long time will certainly elapse before 
I return,” Domenico replied, in his usual 
quiet, deliberate manner, “and I like not to 
think that any place belonging to me has 
been left in a state of confusion and disorder. 
You are welcome to make free use of any- 
thing here that you may require during my 
absence.” ‘ 

‘Many thanks, and if my inspiration 
suddenly fails me I shall have recourse to 
some of those original studies of yours in 
the portfolio yonder. By-the-bye,” he con- 
tinued, in a far graver tone, “the time has 
now come, Domenico,.when I must needs 
ask you some questions concerning these 
unfinished pictures—yours and mine. I 
have waited willingly, patiently, for you to 
regain your health ere I completed the 
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promise is at an end. Giulia Donato has 
become dearer to me than ever during the 
long waiting-time, and I cannot again put 
off the hope of winning her to an indefinite 
period.” 

To Domenico’s listening ears his voice had 
an earnest ring in it that was not to be mis- 
taken or trifled with. ‘Come here again, 
this evening,” he replied, slowly. “I have 
forgotten nothing of the unfinished competi- 
tion still existing between us, or of the 
newly commenced friendship that renders 
the old rivalry so hateful to us both. Come 
again this evening, and you will then meet 
some artists whom I have invited to judge of 
the merits of our respective works. The 
long-deferred subject will soon be for ever 
set at rest.” 

And Francisco was fain to content him- 
self with this vague and unsatisfactory 
explanation. 

When the evening came he proceeded 
once more with quick, decided steps through 
the streets of the city of Florence to the dark 
old house where Rimini lived, determined, 
if necessary, to sink the friend in the lover, 
and to insist on the conditions by which 
alone Giulia was to be won being carried 
out without further delay. 

On opening the studio door the sound of 
voices fell upon his ear, and he saw three 
people standing in front of the easels. One 
of them was Domenico ; but a great thrill of 
delight and surprise ran through the artist 
on perceiving that his guests were composed 
of Andrea Donato and his daughter Giulia. 

Never, even to Francisco’s love-glamoured 
eyes, had Giulia Donato ever looked so sur- 
passingly lovely before as she did now. The 
evening’s sunlight touched her wealth of 
golden hair with its radiance; her dark 
eyes had an expectant, hopeful look in 
their soft depths, and her fair face, a little 
flushed by excitement, seemed almost per- 
fect in its delicate, regular contour. As she 
stood there, tall, slender, and erect, clothed 
in some light floating material, with flashes 
of colour at throat and wrists, one little hand 
resting on her father’s arm, both the artist 
and the man within him were startled by the 
extent of her young, blooming beauty. 

‘‘ Now that Signor Doria has arrived,” said 
Domenico, calmly, {I can explain my reason 
for asking you and your daughter to favour 
me with a visit this evening, Signor Donato. 
Have you not pledged your word as a gentle- 
man and a man of honour to bestow your 
daughter on the suitor who displays the 





greatest amount of genius in treating the 
subject he has undertaken to paint, whether 
that suitor prove in the end to be either 
Francisco Doria or 1?” 

Giulia turned one imploring look towards 
her father’s face as she heard these words, 
and listened with painful eagerness for his 
reply. 

“What you have just said is perfectly 
true,” replied old Andrea Donato, with a 
mingling of stern pride and sorrow in his 
voice. “When you both came to me as 
suitors for Giulia’s hand I gave you both an 
impartial hearing, and, in my wish to be just 
in my choice between the two men I held in 
equal esteem, I made the promise that you 
have just alluded to. Whether I acted 
rightly in so doing I have since had occasion 
to doubt. I have no intention, however, of 
retracting the promise given in all sincerity, 
and of this my daughter is already aware.” 

“Very good,” said Domenico, with a 
slight bow. ‘I never doubted the sincerity 
of your promise for one moment, Signor 
Donato, and I have asked you here to-night 
for the purpose of viewing the pictures, and 
arriving at a final decision concerning their 
respective merits.” 

‘“‘ They are but half finished,” remonstrated 
the painter ; “ you cannot expect me to give 
you my opinion of them in their present 
condition.” 

“They are as-much finished as they are 
ever likely to be,” continued Domenico, 
firmly ; “and exactly as they stand before 
you here at present they must be judged.” 

*“ Domenico,” art thou mad, man ?” cried 
Francisco, amazedly. ‘Your words cer- 
tainly bear very little trace of reason in 
them.” 

‘When these pictures were begun,” said 
Rimini, without heeding the interruption, 
“you are aware of the spirit that animated 
us both—a strong desire to prevent a rival 
from gaining the treasure each coveted for 
himself, namely, your daughter Giulia. Are 
you as well acquainted with the cause for 
their still remaining unfinished ?” 

“Illness on the one side, and a generous 
desire to avoid gaining any unjust advantage 
over an impotent rival on the other, I believe 
had much to do with it,” replied Andrea. 

“In a measure you are right,” continued 
Domenico. ‘‘ My brush only dropped from 
my hand when sickness and loss of strength 
prevented me from using it any longer ; 
Francisco's, on the contrary—nay, interrupt 
me not, Francisco—was laid aside in gener- 
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ous pity for the man who had never viewed 
him save with hatred and dislike. He for- 
bore to press his own suit with your daughter 
until I had recovered, and throughout my 
long, weary illness he nursed me with more 
than brotherly kindness.” 

“ Noble conduct indeed,” said Giulia’s 
father, warmly ; “‘conduct that goes far to- 
wards balancing the superiority of genius 
that your picture already displays over his. 
My promise, unfortunately, concerned the 
genius alone, and thus——”’ 

“You need say no more,” interrupted 
Domenico, abruptly. “You would keep 
your promise to the very letter ; but I can 
see clearly enough that you have long since 
repented of ever having made it. I have 
heard from Giulia’s own lips that she has no 
love to give me, and it would be a sacrifice 
cruel as the one we are now gazing on to 
compel her to accept for her husband one 
whom she must always regard with feelings 
of aversion. Signor Donato, I absolve you 
from the promise made too hastily, through 
a desire to be just. You are free to bestow 
your daughter on whom you will; I shall 
never seek to win her for my own again.” 

There was silence for a moment in the 
studio. Giulia’s eyes filled with tears of 
gratitude and relief as she bent her head 
down on to her father’s shoulder, and Fran- 
cisco wrung the hand of the man who had so 
materially advanced his friend’s happiness 
at the expense of his own. 

**It is I who have, after all, the most cause 
to be grateful to you for thus absolving me 
from a rash promise,” said Andrea, breaking 
in on the silence, “for by making it I ran the 
risk of marring the happiness of my daugh- 
ter’s whole life.—Look up, Giulia; have you 
no thanks to offer Domenico for relieving us 
from a very painful situation ?” 

Giulia raised her head, and turned towards 
Domenico, with all her as yet unspoken 
gratitude written on her face. 

Meg have many thanks to offer you,” she 
said, simply, “but I know not how best to 
express them. Oh, Domenico, my poor 
friend, you have been very kind to me, but 
very cruel to yourself,” she continued, piti- 
fully, as she noticed the white, drawn look 
of premature age that seemed suddenly to 
have come upon him. “ Forgive me for all 
the pain I have been the means of bringing 
upon you; I cannot forgive myself.” 

“There is nothing to forgive, Giulia,” he 
replied, gently. “You magnify this act of 
mine far beyond its real worth. If Francisco 








and I had chosen to finish these pictures he 
might have carried off the laurels, and then 
what is now considered a virtue on my part 
would have become a necessity.” 

“ Nay, but your genius far exceeds mine,” 
said Francisco, openly. “I have been aware 
of this all along. What I have gained is 
owing to your magnanimity alone.” 

“ And what is to become of the unfinished 
creations, Francisco’s Madonna and the 
Jephtha’s Daughter belonging to thyself, Do- 
menico?” said Andrea, gazing proudly at 
the pictures, both of which bore tokens of 
unusual power and genius, as he spoke. 

“Tet them remain all unfinished as they 
are,” replied the artist, ‘to serve as witnesses 
that the rivalry once existing between us 
came to an amicable ending.” 

“They shall be mine,” said Giulia, 
earnestly. ‘I have more right to them than 
any one else; and whenever I look upon 
them they will serve to remind me of the 
past, and of all we owe to you, Domenico.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish,” rejoined her 
father. “And now, Domenico, having al- 
ready granted so much, you cannot refuse to 
come home with us, in order that we may 
spend this, your last evening in Florence for 
a long time to come, together.” 

Domenico would fain have refused, and 
enjoyed the luxury of being alone. The 
reaction from this highly strung mood was 
beginning to set in, and he felt keenly enough 
the amount of suffering and self-sacrifice this 
voluntary abnegation had cost him. It was 
easier to comply than to refuse, however, 
and he accompanied the others to Signor 
Donato’s house, where Margherita was just 
setting out the painter’s evening meal. 

The supper-time passed away very quietly, 
for the hearts of all present were too full of 
emotion for much ordinary conversation. 
When the meal was over Giulia sang and 
played to them, her clear, fresh, musical 
voice ringing with painful sweetness on the 
ears of the man who would so soon be 
beyond the reach of its gentle influence. 

J must stay no longer; I leave Florence 
very early in the morning,” he said at length, 
anxious to get over the parting scene without 
further delay. “My friends, the time has 
come for me to wish you a long farewell.” 

The parting from Andrea, his kind old 
master, and Francisco was painful enough in 
all conscience ; and then came the last, the 
final parting from the woman he loved. 

“ Addio, Giulia,” he said, bending over her 
for a moment tenderly and reverently, * think 
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of me a little sometimes, but not sadly. I 
have work lying before me that will, in time, 
help me to forget my sorrow. May all the 
happiness and prosperity that you deserve 
be yours, my beloved one.” 

Then, after imprinting one hurried kiss on 
the fair, tearful face upturned to his own, 
Domenico left the house, feeling thankful 
that none, save those quiet friends of his the 
stars, were there to behold him on his home- 
ward journey. 

Andrea, the old man, sat still in the house, 
thinking sadly over his former pupil, and out 
in the fragrant darkness of the garden the 
lovers were already exchanging vows, and 
building up plans of future happiness. Love 
is proverbially selfish, and the knowledge of 
Domenico’s sorrow and sacrifice, although it 
might cast a transitory shadow, could not 
entirely eclipse their new-found happiness. 

Francisco Doria and Giulia Donato were 
married soon after Domenico’s departure. 
Francisco’s pictures in time brought him a 
modest share of fame, and in the wealth of 
love and home happiness that he had gained, 
his never very ambitious nature owned an 
almost perfect content with the lot that had 
been appointed to him. 

Andrea Donato lived to see his daughter’s 
children, and to carry them in his arms, ere 
he passed peacefully away to another and 
a better world, full of years and honour. 

The promise of Giulia’s youth was amply 
fulfilled. The earnest, loving, intellectual 
nature of the young girl but ripened and 
gained a more perfect beauty in the wife and 
mother. There are some women in the 
world who are as the light of the sun, as the 
sound of glad music to the lives of those 
around them, and Giulia Doria was one of 
these. 

They heard from Domenico occasionally, 
although several years elapsed before he re- 
turned to Florence again. His genius had 
brought him world-wide fame ; wherever he 
went people thronged to welcome him, and 
honours fell thickly upon his head. His 
pictures were eagerly sought after, and Fran- 
cisco and his wife rejoiced in every fresh 
proof of their friend’s success with a delight 
that was free from the slightest taint of envy. 

One summer’s day, some nine years after 
her marriage, when Giulia was sitting in the 
garden with her boy, who had inherited his 
mother’s soft dark eyes and golden hair, by 
her side, and a baby Giulia on her lap, a 
sun-burnt, long-bearded man suddenly came 
and stood beside the little group. 





“ Hast thou forgotten me, Giulia?” he said, 
holding out both hands as he spoke. 

‘“‘ Nay, Domenico,” she replied, gladly, as 
she rose to receive and welcome him. ‘‘ Your 
name has seldom been a day absent from 
our lips since you first departed, and you are 
in no danger of being forgotten. This will 
be a happy day both for Francisco and me, 
since it brings you back to us again after so 
many years of wanderug.”’ 

“Yes, I have indeed been a wanderer in 
many lands since we last met,” he continued, 
taking one of the children in his arms as he 
spoke. ‘A feeling of homesickness has come 
over me of late, a longing to see familiar 
faces and to tread familiar spots once more. 
At length it grew so strong that I was com- 
pelled to give way to it and return to Florence 
again, I could remain away no longer.” 

From this time, although he took occa- 
sional journeys, Domenico made Florence his 
home. As the years went on, and he never 
married, Giulia ventured to remonstrate with 
him on his long-protracted bachelordom. 

“IT have my art,” he replied, with a smile ; 
“it has brought me both fame and fortune, 
and I must be content to renounce other and 
dearer joys.” 

“ Art is great,” said Giulia, earnestly, but 
home pleasures and home love dwell nearer 
to thesoul. There is yet time for you to win 
them for yourself, Domenico. Remember, 
for the sake of your own happiness, that I am 
not the only woman the world holds,” 

Her words may only have served to ripen 
some idea already growing up in Domenico 
Rimini’s mind. At any rate, he made 
several journeys to England, where he had 
spent a portion of his exile. Soon after the 
conversation mentioned above took place, 
and on his return from the last visit, he was 
no longer alone; a fair-faced, blue-eyed 
English lady had accompanied him back to 
the land of his birth. 

“Edith knows all, Giulia,” he said when 
the two women met each other for the first 
time, ‘‘and she is quite prepared to like you.” 

His words proved themselves in the end 
to be true ones. Giulia and Edith Rimini 
did indeed become firm friends, and unless 
the young people belonging to each family 
respectively choose to grow up and form 
quarrels on their own account there is likely 
to be lasting peace between the houses of the 
two men who had, at a former period of their 
lives, regarded each other with such bitter 
feelings of animosity and hatred. 

E. WILLIAMS. 
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CABUL, THE PRESENT CAPITAL OF AFGHANISTAN, 


[Entered by a British army, Aug. 7, 1839: Sir Alexander Burnes, 
British Envoy, murdered there Nov. 2, 1841: Sir William Mac- 
naughten, British Envoy, murdered Dec. 25, 1841: Evacuated by 
the British, and subsequent massacre of British troops 6-13 Jan., 
1842: British army, under General Pollock, in possession of Cabul, 
Sept. 21, 1842: Fortifications destroyed and again evacuated, Oct. 
12, 1842: Massacre of Major Sir Louis Cavagnari and Embassy, 


Sept. 3, 1879.] 
PARALLELS OF HISTORY. 


U3F there is one country more than | defeat. We think that a brief retrospect 
>f another whose history is apt to | of the last short campaign may serve to show 
repeat itself, that country is | that our troops, if surprised and outnumbered, 
s Afghanistan. No one can read | were well led and fought bravely. That the 
the details of our past struggles | result has made us more respected in India 
in that district and fail to perceive the curious | none can doubt, notwithstanding Mr. Glad- 
parallels afforded by the late campaign. We | stone’s contention that the increased expen- 
say the “‘late” campaign, for we think there | diture would weaken our hold upon the 
can be no doubt that the victory of the | people of India. This we may refer to later, 
23rd of December, and the subsequent | but at present our business is with the 
dispersion of the hostile tribes, have marked | military rather than the political aspect of 
the termination of that “little war.” Yet at one | the question. 

time things to the uneducated and scantily | On the 24th of July, 1879, the British 
informed public looked unpleasant. From | Embassy entered Cabul amid the greatest 
the first absurdly sensational telegram pro- |enthusiasm and respect. Bands played, 

fessing to report the attack often thousand | and all ceremonies were duly observed. 

Sepoys—not Afghans—we were thrown but So far as any one could see there was 

scanty scraps of news by the military autho-| no disaffection, and our rule, if not 

rities. Unfortunately these only served to | actually accepted, was at any rate tolerated. 

whet our appetites, but there was no need | Our entrance was looked upon as a triumph 

for the anxiety which newsmongers of | at the time, and now a retrospective glance 

Liberal tendencies professed to feel. General | at our previous entry into Cabul may be 

Roberts retired to his cantonments, but only | interesting as a comparison. 

as a matter of precaution, and in no sense a| ‘It was on the 7th August, 1839, just forty 
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years previously, that Lord Keane’s force es- 
corted Shah Soojah in his formal entry into 
the capital. Cabul has for at least one hun- 
dred years been the capital of Afghanistan, 
and stands about 6,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, It lies ina gorge between two 
hill ranges which command the city and 
the Bala Hissar—the fortified palace. Into 
the city came the British troops, and after a 
while Lord Keane judged it advisable to 
return to India, which he did through the 
Khyber Pass. The time passed quietly ; no 
hint of disturbances was heard. But in the 
spring of 1840 the fugitive Ameer made an 
effort to regain his throne. Dost Mahomed was 
at length signally successful. At the battle of 
Paswandarrah he defeated a force of British 
cavalry, but he had ability to perceive that 
he could hope for no continuation of this 
success. He therefore rode direct to Cabul 
to the British cantonments, and there meet- 
ing Sir William Macnaughten, our envoy, 
who with Sir Alexander Burnes had been 
left in the city, the Ameer surrendered at 
once. His sword was subsequently returned 
to him, and he was sent, attended by a 
strong escort, to Mussuree. ‘Truly does 
Afghan history repeat itself, as the following 
facts will show. 

Unfortunately the first symptoms of the 
disturbance were disregarded. Warnings 
were not wanting, but on the 2nd of Novem- 


ber the state of the case became unfortu- | 


nately too clear. Crowds of armed men 
suddenly appeared around the residences of 
Sir Alexander Burnes and other officers. 
These, as did their unfortunate successors, 
defended themselves bravely, but the houses 
were stormed and set on fire. 


sent his son and a chief officer to attempt to | 


quell the insurrection, but without success. 


No effort was made from outside, and the | 


consequence was the total destruction of Sir 
Alexander’s house and its inmates, men, 
women, and children. 

The British commanders appeared to be 
paralyzed. ‘The insurgents saw their advan- 
tage and seized it. The Bala Hissar was 
abandoned, and all was lost. Fort after fort 
was taken, and, in spite of the wonderful 
bravery of the British troops, kept by the 
enemy. For weeks the fighting and skir- 
mishing continued, and at length Sir William 
Macnaughten arranged a meeting with Akbar 
Khan to settle terms of evacuation. Trusting 
to honour among Afghans, Sir William, 
attended by his staff, put himself in the 
power of his enemy. At that conference he 


The Ameer | 


was treacherously murdered and his staff 
taken prisoners. Nevertheless, the con- 
ditions were at length arrangec. On the 6th 
of January, 1842, the troops and camp fol- 
lowers, women and children, numbering 
altogether at least sixteen thousand, marched 
out—to die! The record of their sufferings 
on the way to Jellalabad would fill a volume. 
No sooner had they started than the attack 
began. In the Khoord Cabul Pass many 
lives were lost. Lady Sale was wounded, and 
her son-in-law was killed. And so the dread- 
ful march of death continued. From day to 
day exposed to attack, defeat, and torture, 
the doomed band struggled on. Numerous 
prisoners were taken, and at Gundamuk the 
fighting men numbered scarce a score. Of 
all the sixteen thousand who quitted Cabul, 
one man alone reached Jellalabad. Doctor 
Brydon, whose escape has been portrayed 
by Mrs. Butler, was the only person who 
escaped to tell the fearful tale of butchery. 
Fortunately General Sale defended Jellala- 
bad, and Pollock marched up. On the 21st 
September, after much severe fighting, he 
entered Cabul without opposition. Lady 
Sale, her daughter, and about ninety other 
captives were recovered. On the 12th of 
October the city was evacuated, and since 
that day until last autumn no Englishman 
| has set foot within it. 
| The terrible news of the murder of our 
last envoy in Cabul is still fresh in our 
| memories. Even while we were congratu- 
lating ourselves that all was safe, the wire 
flashed us the dread message. No time was 
| lost in avenging that treacherous deed. 
| Troops were pushed up, and but for want of 
| transport—the dé¢e noir of the British army— 
| the blow struck would have been as prompt 
| as it has been heavy. But within a month 
| Roberts had pushed up his force, and on 
November goth “everything was going on 
well” at Cabul—as far as we knew. General 
Bright had joined Macpherson, and a skir- 
mish with some Safis was probably unnoticed, 
so occupied were we all in discussing General 
Roberts’s proclamation to the occupied city. 
Meantime the belief in the complicity of 
the Ameer in the attack upon the mission 
was gaining ground. It was stated that he 
did not mean to doit; he never intended— 
poor man—that the English should be killed, 
—only frightened. Sir Louis Cavagnari and 
his brave followers were to be intimidated, 
just to show there was no ill-feeling. But, 
notwithstanding these apologetic suggestions, 
the ill-feeling was undoubtedly there ; and 
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the generals in command, and the Indian 
Government, if aware of it, were singularly 
reticent upon the subject. The transport 
difficulty, and the questions of supplies and 
forage to the troops, were the great topics. 
It was very lucky for us that the enemy’s 
resistance at Charasiab was not greater, for 
if so General Roberts, on his advance to 
Cabul, must have either sacrificed his stores 
or permitted his cavalry to remain inactive. 
The troopers were actually leading their 
horses laden with stores, and when we recol- 
lect how valuable an arm we possess against 
Afghans in the use of cavalry, the inability to 
use it in this instance might have had very 
serious consequences. 

So General Roberts entered Cabul, though 
not accompanied by the Ameer, as his prede- 
cessor had been. The triumphal march, how- 
ever, was not graced by his presence; and 
though the Ghuzin regiments disbanded 
themselves and left us their ordnance, there 
was still trouble in store for us. General 
Tytler took command of the Kurum Valley 
force, and things looked well, when the 
terrible explosions in the Bala Hissar told us 
that we could not trust to Afghan hospitality. 
On the ist of December the Ameer left 
Cabul for Peshawur, virtually a prisoner, his 
complicity in the murder of the mission 
being pretty well established in all reason- 
able minds. 

No sooner was the Ameer clear away than 
insurrections began among the _ tribes. 
Generals Macpherson and Baker had some 
little engagements, and skirmishing became 
general. There was evidence that these dis- 
affections would spread, and the murder of 
Sirdar Mahomed Khan by Afghan troops 
marching up to unite with the Kohistanis 
determined Sir Frederick Roberts to crush 
the outbreak. Baker and Macpherson were 
therefore directed to combine. General 
Macpherson cut in and separated the ad- 
vancing enemies, but his intended junction 
with General Massy and his cavalry did not 
come off. The latter officer reached the 
appointed spot too soon, while General 
Macpherson was endeavouring to develop 
his flank attack. The result was unfortunate 
for our arms. Alone with three troops of 
cavalry and a battery of horse artillery, 
General Massy retreated. This unexpected 
movement encouraged the Afghans to make 
a dash. The guns were left to their fate, 
notwithstanding the gallant conduct of the 
gth Lancers, who did all they could by re- 
peated charges to save them. A terribly 








heavy account of four officers and forty-five 
men killed and wounded, tells how severe 
the fight was. Colonel McGregor and 
General Macpherson subsequently recaptured 
the guns, however, and covered General 
Massy’s retreat. ; 

But this retirement was extremely unfortu- 
nate, as it encouraged the insurgents to 
further efforts. The combination was re- 
ported by Sir Frederick Roberts himself as 
considerable. The parallel afforded by the 
removal of the Ameer was followed by the 
attacks of the tribes, as in the former war. 
Reinforcements were hurried up, and the 
situation became sufficiently serious. The 
situation was this: upon Massy’s retirement 
Macpherson’s brigade came up; but the 
Afghans were too clever to be caught. They 
made a détour, and pushed on towards Cabul. 
Their advance down by the Cabul river gorge 
was frustrated by the action of the gallant 
72nd Highlanders, and the tribes then took 
up their position on the hills overlooking the 
city. Macpherson, coming back, held the 
enemy in check till General Baker arrived, 
and between them they cleared the Koh- 
Takht-i-Shah Hills, and, not without loss, 
captured the position. 

This feat accomplished, General Baker 
moved Swinley’s guns to the hill to shell the 
enemy. ‘Troops were ordered up in support. 
The 72nd, the Guides, and Punjaub Reg- 
ments each furnished a company, while other 
troops, descending from the Bala Hissar, 
crossed the plain. Scarcely had these dis- 
positions been made than immense masses 
of the enemy appeared, and made for the 
mountain guns upon the crest of the hill. A 
battle ensued ; reinforcements were too late, 
and the cannon fell into the enemy’s hands. 
There is no doubt whatever that on this 
occasion we suffered a severe repulse, not- 
withstanding that our troops were skilfully 
handled, and the retirement into the Sherpur 
cantonments was effected at nightfall. — 

The Afghans were now in possession of 
the city and the Bala Hissar, and reinforce- 
ments were demanded. It was at this time, or 
rather on the receipt of this intelligence, that 
certain Liberal journals took upon them- 
selves the mantle of prophecy, and predicted 
loss and ruin to our arms, ‘The disastrous 
retreat to which we have already referred 
was drawn upon for ghastly details. Skele- 
tons in rows, with a liberal allowance for 
imagination, were resuscitated in the passes 
to adorn the tale of the fancied failure of 
the Government policy. Roberts was doomed 
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apparently, and all because the Conserva- 


tives were in the ascendant. Private con- 
siderations were left out of the question, and 
good taste, which should withhold adverse 
criticism in critical moments, was put aside. 
Public opinion was not set at rest by the 
action of the Indian authorities certainly. 
They should have given us complete and full 
details, not the small scraps of news grudg- 
ingly doled out to hungry citizens. Our 
troops had to retire. They were virtually 
besieged in their cantonments by thirty 
thousand Afghans, and had full details been 
promulgated they would not have done any 
harm. We can face disaster as well as wel- 
come success. It is the fortune of war. But 
there was no cause for extreme anxiety after 
all; there were plenty of troops available 
elsewhere, and Sir Frederick Roberts’s bri- 
gade was but an advanced guard, so to 
speak, of the British force in India. A 
message was sent to General Gough, and he 
accordingly moved up from Jugdulluk with 
about fifteen hundred of all arms. But 
while yet he was on the way the Afghans 
attacked, and only a few weeks ago the wel- 
come news reached London that Roberts 
had totally defeated the enemy. Informa- 
tion was given that the Afghans intended to 
attack on the 23rd ; a beacon fire was to be 
the signal. At six in the morning the light 
was to be seen blazing upon the Koh-i-Asmai. 
The attack was made by the Afghans on 
three sides, but they could not force our 
position. While they were thus engaged 
General Roberts sent out his horse artillery 
and cavalry to make a flank attack. 

The Afghan cannot stand this. Face to 
face he is no ordinary foeman, but once he 
finds himself exposed to attack in flank or 
rear he gives way. 

The experiment was successful. The 
enemy broke, the cavalry pursued, and the 
retreat became general. The city was evacu- 
ated next day, and once more the tribes 
learnt that even at the odds of six to one 
they could not hope to beat British soldiers 
in fair fight. The success was complete, 
and the Afghan war is practically at an end. 

If there is one lesson we can learn with 
advantage from this campaign, it is the 
necessity for adequate transport. For years 
the Commissariat and Supply question has 
been tried and changed and tried again, and 
in whatever form it has existed it has usually 
broken down. There is no adequate pro- 
vision made for transport in time of peace, so 
nothing is ready in war-time, of course. The 


absurdity of sending a military train waggon 
and a pair of horses, with soldiers, to an 
office in camp to fetch away a clock that 
required mending, is amusing ; but when we 
find that these very waggons are virtually 
useless in autumn manceuvres even, it ceases 
to be funny, and we ask, “‘ Why is it so?” 

The question now arises, ‘“ What will be 
the political result of our victory in Afghan- 
istan?” Of course every one will answer 
according to his political bias, but we may 
hazard the conjecture that our rule is much 
strengthened by our success. The native 
must respect a power that he sees is-able to 
strike such sudden and decisive blows. We 
may be disliked in India, but would any 
other Power be tolerated? What Govern- 
ment can or would do as much for the native 
population as wealthy England? There is 
distinct evidence forthcoming—Mr. Glad- 
stone to the contrary notwithstanding—that 
our supremacy in India is much more stable 
than it was. No governed race, containing 
such a large proportion of religious fanatics, 
can be supposed to be always pleased with 
the dominant power ; but we have enough to 
prove that England has regained, if she had 
ever lost, her hold upon the population of 
India. 

There is one rock upon which we may 
come to grief, but we think that the Ministry 
will abide by their already stated programme. 
We must carefully avoid all annexation. Let 
us, if possible, leave Afghanistan to the 
Afghans. Let them rule themselves. We 
ought not to interfere so long as our posses- 
sions are not threatened. We may now, we 
hope, possess our scientific frontier in peace ; 
and while we take care that no rising of the 
tribes shall surprise us, we must be cautious 
not to appropriate territory when once we 
have disclaimed any intention to do so. 

Though it would be premature to say that 
all our troubles are over, we may at least 
say that the horizon is clearing rapidly. We 
have sufficient troops, able leaders, and some 
firm allies in India amongst the native chiefs. 
Let us therefore be firm, but conciliatory— 
ruling kindly, but never relaxing our hold. 
“ Perish India!” is not the phrase our Indian 
fellow-subjects appreciate. They are loyal 
as a class, and it is worth our while to recog- 
nise their value, and bind them to us with ties 
of gratitude, not of fear. Strength will call 
forth respect, vacillation will only provoke 
contempt and insurrection ; and it must be, 
as we believe it is, our policy to be just as 








well as generous. H, 
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BOTH KING AND SAINT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE WITT (NEE GUIZOT), BY HENRY FRITH. 


mice : , He remembered how he had complied, 
ee ee ee | regretfully, with the imperious mandate, and 
Marguerite de Provence standing | rang in his ears,— “ Oh! will you not let me 
h by the door of her room listen- | see my husband?” as she sank back insen- 
ing intently—for some signal, | sible. But he could also recall how he at 
apparently. Suddenly footsteps | once returned to the bedside, and how neither 
are heard approaching, the stone staircase | the angry threats nor commands of his mother 
echoes the sound of a clapping of hands. | could induce him to quit his darling till she 
The queen raising a heavy curtain, descends | was restored to life, but never to be truly 
in the direction of the sound. Her eyes | happy again. 

wear a troubled expression with all their joy| She now passed her hand gently beneath 
of expectation. | his arm, but when it encountered his fingers 

“My dear lord,” she exclaimed as she | she shivered involuntarily. 
approached the king (Louis the Ninth), who} ‘How cold your hand is, my dear lord ! 
was leaning against the wall wrapped closely | What have you been about to get this wintry 
in his cloak of minever, “ what a long time I | chill upon you? Come up to my room; 
have been waiting your signal !”” | there is a good fire, and you will soon get 

The king roused himself as his consort | warm. Come, my lord.” 
spoke, and said softly, “I came as soon as| She endeavoured to lead him in the de- 
possible, ma mie ; but my mother remained a | sired direction, but he resisted her efforts. 
long time in my apartments, for she had| “No,” he replied, gently; “ my mother 
business of importance to discuss with me, | is just now engaged, but she will soon be 
and I was not able to leave her sooner.” _coming up to see you. Now that she has 

The queen flushed angrily as she replied, | prohibited dogs in our antechambers we 
““And had she but known that you were | should have no notice of her approach, so 
desirous to see me,she would have even let us remain here. We can hear any one 
prolonged her discussions !” | ascending the stairs.” 

As she spoke she descended the remaining | Margaret did not insist. She. was warmly 
stairs and stood by her husband's side, sup- | clad, and did not feel the chill which had 
porting herself against the wall. | fastened upon the king with icy fingers. So 

‘* Are you very weary, darling ?” he asked as | she gave herself up to the intense pleasure of 
he bent towards her. King Louis was talland | a confidential chat, glad and happy to talk 
thin; his face was handsome, but too pale | to him of their children; he had shared all her 
and delicate-looking, and bore the indication delight in hearing them their prayers, which 
of his timid disposition ; but when he looked the young princes, Louis and Philippe, had 
at one steadily he enforced respect if not been taught by their tender mother. But 
fear by the resolution of his gaze. Queen | while this all-entrancing subject was discussed 
Margaret knew that he could be obstinate at | the young queen remarked how her husband’s 
times too. She now looked up at him colour went and came, andshe again anxiously 
tenderly, and replied,— | inquired how he felt; but before he could 

“ Yes, weary indeed, as I have been ever | answer her the sound of the usher’s wand 
since that day when I should perhaps have | was heard upon the staircase. Both the 
died at Puissy.” | listeners trembled. 

The king bit his lips and frowned at the) ‘“ My mother is coming to pay you a visit 
allusion, He remembered how his wife had | now,” said the king. 
been in near peril of her life, and herecalled| Margaret had already reached the upper 
the agony with which he watched day by day | flight. “I will be there before her,” she 
by her bedside, his hand clasped in hers; /} whispered, ‘‘ but, my dear lord, do for my 
how the queen-mother had come in her | sake go to your apartments and warm your- 
restless jealousy and dragged him, accus- | Self; take something to restore the circula- 
tomed to yield to her authority, away from | tion, dear.” : 
the sick room, saying “‘ Come with me, what Louis bowed acquiescence, but without 
business have you in such a place as this?” ' stopping, for he had immediately turned 
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away to escape the jealous recriminations of 
the queen-mother, who was then on her way 
to his wife’s apartments, where she found her 
daughter-in-law seated by the fire reading 
her breviary. She would have to look 
very closely indeed to notice that the bosom 
of the young queen’s dress rose and fell 
more quickly than usual, and that the 
curtains which concealed the entrance had 
been somewhat hastily arranged. 

Blanche of Castile from a sense of courtesy 
stayed for a few moments to converse with 
Marguerite, but she had no liking for her 
daughter-in-law, and resented the influence 
she possessed over the king. “ Nothing 
shall come between my son and. me,” she 
had mentally declared, even while consenting 
to the marriage of Louis to Marguerite, the 
most beautiful and accomplished princess of 
her time. Yet, notwithstanding the tender 
grace and loveliness of the young Marguerite, 
of whom he was passionately fond, Louis the 
Ninth had, in fact, yielded himself volun- 
tarily to the whims and caprices of his 
mother. 

‘She has made the kingdom what it is— 
great and powerful among nations. She has 
guided me to the Almighty from my boyhood 
upwards ; I owe her everything in this world 
and for the next;” and his patience and 
respect did not belie his words. 

The queen-mother’s short and ceremo- 
nious visit soon came to an end. Marguerite 
was left alone. The days were drawing in, 
but she had not yet lighted the heavy candles 
which stood in the old brass candlesticks. 
A servant entered leading the children, the 
queen clasped her little girl in her arms and 
pressed her lovingly against her bosom with 
all a mother’s tenderness. The child nest- 
ling to her mother prattled prettily in reply, 
raising her lovely eyes to her mother’s face as 
she spoke. Marguerite kissed the pure, deep 
orbs, murmuring half sadly, “Ah! those 
are my sister Sancie’s eyes, little one, 
and you look like her as I saw her when 
we parted. We have not seen each other 
for years, and those sweet eyes have 
doubtless wept much since then. Now 
Eleanor is Queen of England, and her 
children already grown up.. Sancie is with 
her, a great lady, dearest, and far richer than 
we are; and my pretty Beatrix, who was so 
fond of playing with me, is more in my 
society than all the others. I wish I liked 
my brother-in-law better ; he is nothing like 
my darling husband. Surely the queen has 
other sons to be jealous of; she might leave 








us in peace ; but then none of them are to 
be compared with my husband. He is the 
greatest and best——”’ 

Here Marguerite nestled down upon the 
fair head of the child now sleeping in her 
arms, and lost herself in meditation. She 
felt acutely the unhappiness of her life, she 
often “kicked against the pricks” of mis- 
fortune and trouble, forgetting the blessings 
that Providence had so liberally bestowed 
upon her. But at that moment, in all the 
silent repose of evening, with only her 
slumbering children near her, the never- 
ceasing kindness of the king, her husband— 
his many virtues, his piety and sweetness of 
disposition, came upon her spirit with re- 
doubled force, and caused a tender reaction 
in her heart. 

“How ungracious I am!” she thought. 
““Why should I complain? I who have re- 
ceived so many benefits! When in former days 
my father was told that we should all become 
great he was incredulous. Monsieur Romée 
de Villeneuve told him when I was married 
that every good thing would come tous. But 
Sancie and Beatrix have not yet beencrowned. 
We shall see, though. Perhaps fate has this 
distinction in store for them also.” 

Her reverie was interrupted by a knock- 
ing at the door. The queen turned round 
trembling. Her most trusted attendant, 
Marie de Chatillon, entered, pale and 
agitated. 

“ Madame,” she exclaimed, “ when did you 
last see Monseigneur, the king ?” 

Marguerite rose hastily, still clasping her 
sleeping child. 

“ But just now,” she replied, in an agitated 
whisper, ‘‘ on the staircase, before the queen- 
mother came up here.” 

*‘T thought as much,” said her attendant, 
“ He is now lying deathly cold in his chamber, 
nothing will warm him. He is shivering so 
that his teeth chatter. Monsieur Guy de 
Sargines told us so only this moment. He 
is still alone with those people.” 

Without a word Marguerite placed her 
sleeping child in the arms of Marie de 
Chatillon, indicated by a gesture the two 
little princes, who, unheeding all that 
passed, were seated on the carpet. A mortal 
terror had seized upon the young queen, 
How could she have been so selfish as to 
wish for that interview, pleasant though it had 
been, she surely should have considered the 
ever-increasing debility of her husband, A 
pang shot through her heart. “Oh,” she 
thought, “if I could only see my husband in 
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my own rooms, as a private person, however 
poor, can do—could I only be freed from the 
anger and jealousy of the queen-mother, 
how different it would all be! I should not 
then have to lament that unfortunate meeting, 
and this crisis of his illness.” 

Reproaching herself for her thoughtless 
conduct she rapidly descended the stairs. 
The queen-mother was already at her son’s 
bedside, but neither lady had leisure or in- 
clination to find fault with the other at such 
atime. The king appeared to be dying— 
so rapid and so terrible was the advance of 
the disease that had laid him low. 

The sorrowing young wife caught a loving 
look as she entered, and as she knelt down 
beside her husband even the austere features 
of the queen-mother relaxed as she perceived 
the devotion to her son. She had heard him 
murmur, ‘‘My dear mother!” but now the 
few uncertain words were but pious ejacula- 
tions, and confessions of faith or of contrition. 
The king was suffering terribly; the great 
drops of agony stood upon his clammy brow. 
His medical attendant and his servants 
pressed around the couch, and he uncom- 
plainingly submitted to the remedies they 
prescribed, but his gaze was fixed upon the 
crucifix at the foot of his bed. He had re- 
quested that the last sacrament might be 
administered to him. “ Human nature cannot 
stand such agony long,” he whispered to his 
chaplain, “and I believe that God will take 
me to Himself this day, though I have done 


_ but little for His glory.” 


The progress of the malady seemed to in- 
crease rather than to diminish; the king 
spoke no more, and the long night passed 
sadly away. A dull murmuring sound could 
be heard in the sick room ; it arose from the 
crowd, composed of all sections of society, 
which had congregated at the palace gates on 
the news of the king’s seizure. No other 
grief was considered when the king was known 
to be in danger, and the churches were filled 
with pious women interceding for his life. 
The queen-mother had ere this quitted her 


' son’s bedside, and kneeling in her private 
' chapel, inflicting upon herself propitiatory 


eee? 


) discipline, she asked the assistance of the 
» Virgin and all the saints in favour of the 


> king. 


“‘Oh, gracious Heaven,” she cried, “ give 
me back my son!” 


Queen Margaret was also praying as her 


» shoulder supported her husband’s dying head, 
and as her loving hands chafed the icy fingers 


of the invalid, Strong maternal love sup- 











ported the queen-mother in her private chapel, 
but the true affection of a wife kept Margaret 
by her husband’s bedside. Already more 
than once she had fainted from fatigue and 
grief, and when she came to herself her cries 
and sobs resounded through the stately apart- 
ments as one cried, “ He is dead,” and let a 
kerchief fall upon his pallid face. 

Marie de Chatillon, however, approached 
her royal mistress. ‘ No,” she said, “ he has 
not yet passed away. Sick to death as the 
poor body is, the soul is still within it.” 

The queen, all weak as she was, tottered 
from her couch and steadying herself by the 
walls and the furniture reached the king’s 
apartment. As she entered a weak, hollow 
voice, as if from a sepulchre, was heard from 
the bed, and the attendants in affright recoiled 
from the sound. 

‘* By the grace of God from on high I have 
been saved from the jaws of death.” 

A cry of joy went up as the king spoke, 
and the glad intelligence soon spread through 
the palace and throughout the town. 

‘The king lives, may God give him health 
and strength.” 

The queen-mother hastened to her son’s 
room, weeping and thankful. In the plenitude 
of her joy she even embraced her daughter- 
in-law. The king at that moment opened 
his heavy eyes, and at the unaccustomed 
sight a faint smile stole across his face, his 
lips moved, and his wife bent towards him to 
catch the words— 

“T should like to see Monsieur Guillaume 
d’Auvergne and Monsieur Pierre de Crissy,” 
he whispered. 

Marguerite turned to her mother-in-law, 
and repeated the sick man’s wish. 

“The Bishop of Paris and the Bishop of 
Meaux ?” asked the’ queen-mother, at once 
discerning her son’s thoughts. The king 
made a sign of assent. ‘* He wishes to make 
some vow,” she thought as she sent for the 
prelates. 

The king had, in fact, made a vow, and 
scarcely had the bishops entered the room, 
audibly thanking heaven for having spared 
their sovereign’s life, than Louis, still unable 
to speak more than a few words, signed to 
them to approach his bed. ; 

“ My lords,” he said, extending his hands 
to them as a suppliant, “ give me the cross of 
the Crusade.” And when the bishops, sur- 


prised and embarrassed, drew back, the king 
continued, “I made a mental vow to wear 
it! when those around thought me already 
dead.” 
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@BAt these words the two queens threw 
themselves on their knees beside him. 

“ Ah, my dear son!” exclaimed Blanche 
of Castille, “think not of this till you are 
quite recovered. . You are not yet in a state 
to weigh the matter dispassionately in your 
mind.” 

“ How can my dear lord think of setting 
out for Jerusalem when he cannot even raise 
his head from his pillow without my assist- 
ance?” said Marguerite, smiling through her 
tears. 

“If you would only come with me, ma 
mie, to assist me,” replied the king, tenderly ; 
but he had no strength to continue the dis- 
cussion. When she gave him some nourish- 
ment he fondly kissed the hand that held the 
cup. 

** No more shall pass my lips until I wear 
the cross upon my breast,” he said. 

The Bishop of Paris made a sign to the 
queen-mother, and taking a cross of red 
cloth from his girdle, he knelt down and 
placed it upon the breast of the invalid. 
After a short prayer with the king the bishop 
rose, and Louis, placing his hand over the 
sacred emblem, as if to defend it, smilingly 
accepted the medicine which Marguerite 
tendered to him. 

“T wish now to recover my strength,” he 

said, with a look full of gratitude; and 
closing his eyes, he soon was sleeping peace- 
fully. 
- The queen-mother returned to her chapel 
to pray, while the Queen Marguerite re- 
mained with her husband. The Bishop of 
Paris followed Blanche of Castille. 

“Why do you thus distress yourself, 
Madame,” he said as he knelt beside her. 
“ These are but fancies of an invalid, holy 
and pious as they undoubtedly are. When 
the king is once more in good health it will 
not be difficult for you to persuade him that 
the kingdom and the welfare of his people 
need his presence at home, and that it is more 
necessary to govern his subjects than to go 
to the East to attempt to accomplish what 
his grandfather and King Richard, with all 
their power, were not able to achieve. Dry 
your tears, Madame, and thank Heaven for 
its mercies.” 

Blanche of Castille fixed upon the prelate 
a sad and bitter look. 

“No one but myself can know what the 
king is,” she replied. “I have carried him 
in my bosom, and instructed him with all my 
heart. He is submissive to Heaven ; he has 
never been wanting in respect to me, and he 


Would be ungrateful if he did not heartily 
thank God for having freserved his life. 
But when he has made up his mind on any 
subject, neither force nor persuasion can in- 
duce him to change it. Ever since he has 
been well enough to walk he has nursed this 
idea ; he will go to the Crusade, and I shall 
never see him again.” 

Sobs choked her utterance, and the bishop 
at length left her prostrate before the altar, in 
the depth of her grief. He was astonished 
at this display of weakness in one who he 
had always regarded as superior to even the 
softer passions of woman’s nature, and whose 
strength had never failed amid all the diffi- 
culties of government. 

The forebodings and experience of Blanche 
of Castille proved to be more correct than 
the opinion of the prelate. The king had 
not again spoken of the Crusade, though he 
was now recovered. People would no longer 
have thought of the danger he had run, had 
not the young queen had a special service 
every month on the day upon which he had 
been taken ill. The kingdom was better 
governed than ever, and the people happier 
than they had ever been. Nevertheless the 
king always wore his cross, and when he 
changed his dress he caused it to be sewn 
upon his pourpoint. The Bishop of Paris 
at length made up his mind to break the ice, 
and he seized the opportunity one day when 
he and the king were examining the designs 
for the erection of the Sainte-Chapelle. 

“My lord,” he said, gently touching the 
cross upon the king’s breast, “do you re- 
member the occasion on which you received 
this?” 

The king made a sign of assent, and re- 
garded the bishop fixedly, but without 
speaking. 

“When you made that praiseworthy but 
unconsidered vow—” 

This time Louis smiled, but still made no 
reply. 

“ You were then very weak and troubled in 
mind, so that you did not attach to your 
words the weight they otherwise would have 
carried. We have nothing to urge against 
the propriety of your decision, but our holy 
Father the Pope, who knows the circum- 
stances of your kingdom and the weakness 
of your bodily condition, is willing to accord 
you a dispensation. We have to guard against 
the power of the schismatic Frederic, the 
snares of the wealthy King of England, the 
scarce repressed treason of the Portesians, 
the subtle dissensions of the Albigeois ; 
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“ He silently detached the emblem from his shoulder.” 
See page 103. 
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Germany is greatly agitated, Italy is not con- 
tent, it is no easy matter to reach the Holy 
Land, where you would meet with certain 
opposition. Behind you would arise the 
implacable hatred of Popeand Emperor. To 
whom then should we have to look ?” 

The queen-mother had entered while the 
bishop was speaking, as the interview had 
been préconcerted between them. Placing 
her hand upon the king’s shoulder, she said 
tenderly, “ My dearest son, you know that I 
have never givén you aught but good advice, 
and I heartily thank Heaven that you have fol- 
lowed it. Will you not in this instance also 
be guided by me and give me your cross? 
The Holy Land will not suffer by your so 
doing, for if you remain here you will protect 
your native country, and we may not be able 
to send-out of the kingdom to fight against 
the infidels so many knights and men-at-arms 
as you would find it necessary to take with 
you.” 


As she spoke Blanche of Castille touched | 


the cross as the bishop had done, but the 
king took it in his hand and looked steadily 
from his mother to the priest. He then 
silently detached the emblem from his 
shoulder, and kissing it softly handed it to 
the prelate. 

“You have just said that I was not: in 
full possession of my senses when I took 
that cross. Well, monseigneur, as you de- 
sire it I give it back to your keeping. Here 
it is.” 

With a thrill of joy the prelate accepted 
the cross, his attendant. priests entered, and 
some knights of the royal suite expressed their 
satisfaction at the king’s act. The queen- 
mother only was silent. She looked steadily 
at her son, awaiting anxiously his farther 


| speech. The king continued, ‘“ My friends 
there can be no doubt that I am now in full 
possession of my senses. Iam neither weak 
nor troubled in mind.” He looked around 
| defiantly as he spoke, as if to check inter- 
ruption, and proceeded, “ I therefore demand 
| that you give me back my cross. Hewho 
knows all things knows that I shall neither 
' eat nor drink until I have replaced it upon my 
| shoulder.” 

The bishop looked at the queen-mother, 
who at last had bowed her head, conquered by 
| a will more powerful than her own. Guillaume 
d’Auvergne advanced towards the king, 
'and fastened the cross to the embroidered 
surcoat. Then bending the knee before him 
he uttered a short prayer. As he rose he 
turned towards Louis and said, “ It is your 
' wish my lord king, but if I did not in my soul 
| believe that God’s will and your desires are 
| in accord, you would never have received the 
cross from my hands.” 

“Tt is the will of God,” echoed the assem- 
bled knights as they might have done in the 
| time of the former Crusades, and not one of 
| the cavaliers left the apartment without having 
' received the cross. 

As they filed out into the corridors the 
| bishop turned towards the queen and said, 
|“ You were not deceived, Madame. Three 
| years have passed since that day when in your 
| chapel at Pontoise you bewailed the king’s 
| decision. You know your son better than 
any one else.” 
| The queen appeared as if she had received 
| a mortal blow. “I have been dreading this 
‘for eight years,” she replied. “When I 

beheld the first expedition go forth I felt con- 
| yinced that the Holy Land would snatch 
| sooner or later my son from me.” 
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SUDDEN 


I TGNR HE last two Sundays of the year 


1879 were each distinguished 

by the occurrence of sudden 

Soli. death in a very remarkable 

On December 21st the Bishop Suf- 

fragan of Guildford, the Right Reverend 

John Sutton Utterton, D.D., expired well- 

nigh in a moment in the parish church of 

All Saints, Ryde, within the communion 

rails, before the communion table, when 

about to take part in the highest, holiest 

office of the Christian Church—the celebra- 
VoL, XIII. 


DEATH. 


tion of the Lord’s Supper; and on Decem- 
ber 28th many souls—how many we shall 
never know—were called away as quickly 
from time into eternity by the simultaneous 
destruction of the Tay Bridge and a railway 
train that was crossing it in one of the most 
furious gales that have ever been known in 
this country. : , 
Each of these cases, as it has been said, 
presented a very remarkable instance of 
sudden death, against which, on each of the 
very days on which they happened, in every 
I 
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cathedral and nearly every church throughout 
the land, had gone up to Almighty God the 
prayer,— 

“From lightning and tempest, from plague, 
pestilence, and famine, from battle and 
murder, and from sudden death, 


Good Lord, deliver us.” 


Yet, notwithstanding this petition put up 
to the throne of grace in all earnestness 
and sincerity by some, but perhaps with 
little heed to its solemnity and import by 
others, God, on the one day, was pleased to 
call away His faithful soldier and servant 
when engaged in the duties of his sacred 
calling ; and on the other, many men, women, 
and children, His servants too, for whom 
this special prayer had been further offered 
up,— 

-“That it may please Thee to preserve all 
who travel by land or water, 


We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord.” 


We have to do with nothing here but the sad 
and simple fact of each impressive occurrence. 
A ploughman was once asked by the clergy- 
man of the parish in which he lived and 
worked, where he would best like to be 
found, should he be still living, at the second 
coming of our Lord. His reply was, “ At 
my plough.” The bishop, in truth, was found 
at his plough when the summons rang out, 
“The Master is come, and calleth for thee.” 
And who shall dare to say that those whom 
death overtook when travelling on Sunday 
were not at the plough also? for we know 
that to many, if not to all, the journey was 
one of necessity, and not of pleasure. The 
Church, as shown above, recognises in her 
Litany the necessity of travel even on Sunday, 
though no ight-thinking person would care 
to make a journey on the Lord’s day—the 
day of rest—unless it were absolutely need- 
ful todoso. Those who travel are in God’s 
hands as well as those who stay at home, and 
they who would censure them for so doing 
would do well to turn to Luke xiii. 1-5, and 
note that our Saviour expressly declares that 
the Galileans, whose blood Pilate had 
mingled with their sacrifices, were not sinners 
above all the Galileans because they suffered 
such things, and that the eighteen upon 
whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew them 
were not sinners above all men that were then 
dwelling in Jerusalem. 

It may be useful to inquire what may be 
the meaning and intention of the Church 
when she prays for deliverance from sudden 





death, especially when, almost daily, death 
comes suddenly to one or other of us. In 
the same sentence we pray for deliverance 
from lightning and tempest, but these at times 
are salutary and of advantage to men rather 
than hurtful, for they tend to cleanse and 
purify the air, and restore it to its normal 
condition, thus rendering it more suitable for 
respiration. It is for protection against the 
mischief and damage that are often caused 
by lightning and tempest that the Church 
prays, and not that God would cause to cease 
altogether from among us these forces of 
nature which, in common with all His works, 
are good and possess their special uses. It 
is much in the same manner that the Church 
prays against sudden death. 

Can sudden death be considered an evil 
to all who pass in this way from earth to para- 
dise, there to await the judgment day? To 
some, indeed, it cannot fail to come as an 
irreparable evil ; for others it takes the form 
of an incalculable blessing. A writer of the 
last century has said, “ It must be owned that 
a sudden death is sometimes a great blessing. 
For there are (praised be God for it) divers 
excellent persons who are constantly adorning 
the gospel of Christ with a suitable conver- 
sation, who have what I may almost call an 
angelic purity of soul, and hearts entirely 
fixed upon and closely united to Almighty 
God. ‘These are always ready for the bride- 
groom’s coming ; they are perpetually listen- 
ing after their Master’s call; they have plenty 
of oil, and their lamps are ever burning, ever 
trimmed, and brightly shining, so that if our 
Lord come at the first, second, or third watch, 
He will find them not sleeping, but in earnest 
expectation of Him. And when they are 
thus habitually prepared for their great 
journey, the more sudden their death is, the 
greater comfort do they reap thereby, for 
then they escape the terrors and agonies of a 
death-bed, which cannot but be very trouble- 
some to flesh and blood. ‘They arrive at 
their blessed country, I had almost said, 
without taking a journey. ‘Their flight is so 
swift and so secure from the assaults of their 
spiritual enemy, that before they can fear 
danger they are out, not only of the reach, 
but even the bare apprehension of it.” 

To those, then, who are fulfilling our Lord’s 
commands to watch, und being ever watchful 
are prepared to die, the sudden release of the 
soul from the thraldom of the body can be no 
evil to be prayed against, yet none may 
desire it but those who are ready in very 
truth. All else must pray against such an 
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SUDDEN DEATH. 10, 





€nd sincerely, earnestly, persistently, lest, 
being hurried into eternity in a moment, they 
lose a few precious days or weeks wherein to 
make their peace with God and win forgive- 
ness ere it be too late. And praying thus, 
men should further pray that they may be so 
changed in heart and purpose and manner 
of life that sudden death may come to be a 
thing no longer to be feared. 

The writer to whom reference has been 
already made ably argues that the sudden 
death of a man prepared to die, though an 
advantage to himself, is a disadvantage to 
those from among whom he istaken, “because 
they lose the great benefit of beholding the 
glorious example of a saint upon departure, 
that being oftentimes the scene of his bright- 
est actions, of the exercise of the most 
vigorous faith, most exalted hope, most 
unwearied patience, most ardent and dif- 
fusive charity to men, and most affectionate 
and inflamed love of God,” all which things 
are very instructive and beneficial to such as 
have the opportunity of beholding them; 
and so although “a sudden death is some- 
times a great blessing to a good person 
dying, perhaps ’tis never so to the rest of 
mankind.” 

Some have objected to the prayer of the 
Church for deliverance from sudden death 
on the grounds above stated, that to those 
who are prepared to die sudden death cannot 
be an evil, but rather the reverse, and that 
such men in praying against it, pray against 
that which would be a blessing to them. 
Against this it must be urged that as members 
of the Church we do not pray as private 
persons only for ourselves and those for 
whom we are even in duty bound to pray, 
but as a body, and therefore, as we are 
bound to ask God’s mercies for one another 
in our mutual prayers, we must desire such 
things as are best for the Church and its 
members in general. “ Nor is such a desire 
inconsistent with even a desire of such ex- 
ceptions as God shall see fit to make for 
any private man’s advantage, or to serve the 
ends of His good providence. If this be 
not granted, we shall turn many of our 
prayers into absurdity and contradiction. 

“To put this matter out of all doubt, let 
us consider an instance or two drawn from 
the Holy Scriptures. Nothing is more evident 
than that we may and ought to pray against 
temptations, persecutions, reproaches, «Kc. 
Our Saviour has commanded us to say in 
His own prayer, ‘Lead us not into tempta- 
ion,’—that is, suffer us not to fall into it; 





and again, ‘ Deliver us from evil.’ And yet 
Truth itself says, ‘Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for 
theirs’ is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you and perse- 
cute you, and shall say all manner of evil 
against you falsely, for My sake’ (Matt.’ v. 
ro-11). And St. James says, ‘ My brethren, 
count it all joy when ye fall into temptations’ 
(James i.2). And St. Peter says, ‘If ye be 
reproached for the name of Christ, happy 
are ye” (2 Pet. iv. 14). But are these things 
consistent? Can any man justify praying 
against that very thing which Christ and His 
apostles assure him is a blessing to him and 
makes him happy? Yes, he may and ought 
to do it. What then is meant by such a 
prayer ? Why, plainly this,—‘ O Lord, I pray 
Thee, deliver me from this exile as that which 
is ungrateful to flesh and blood ; neverthe- 
less, if thou seest it best to inflict it, I 
submit, yea, I rejoice, and therefore not my 
will but Thy will be done.’ 

“Even then in the case before us, when 
we pray against sudden death, our meaning 
is and must be this, ‘O Lord, we know that a 
sudden death is generally speaking an evil, 
and therefore we pray thee to deliver the 
members of Thy Church from it ; neverthe- 
less, if thou seest it to be good for any one 
or more of us, we submit ourselves to Thy 
disposal, and care not how soon and how 
suddenly Thou dost snatch us from hence.’ ” 

We are assured in Holy Scripture that 
persecutions, temptations, and reproaches for 
Christ’s sake are blessings, but in no part of 
the sacred writings is this said of sudden 
death. Now if we are enjoined to pray 
against those things which God assures us 
are blessings, surely it is our duty to pray 
against that which is nowhere spoken of in 
God’s holy word as a blessing, although, as 
it has been shown, there are cases in which 
it cannot be looked upon as an evil to those 
who suffer it. It may be that one teaching 
conveyed by sudden death to us who yet 
lives is to be found in the following prayer in 
the Church’s solemn Litany : 

‘That it may please Thee to defend and 
provide for the fatherless children and 
widows, and all that are desolate and 
oppressed, 

We beseech Thee to hear us, good Lord.” 

By the sudden death at Ryde on Decem- 
ber 21st one was left “desolate and 
oppressed” who needs no aid but that 
which God alone can give. By the fatality 
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f December 28th many fatherless children | yet it hath pleased God to spare us from 
ani widows were left for man to defend and | sudden death, and thereby to give us more 
rovide for. May it be done ungrudgingly | time for repentance. 
and thoroughly, if only in gratitude that as 
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the priest. would leave his bed in the middle 
of the night, attended by a Chinese servant 
with a lantern, and traverse the jungle to any 
distance, heedless of the tiger and. other 
sources of danger, to soothe the sick in his 
chamber of suffering by words of comfort. 
All the Chinese round about seemed to 
worship him, and would always come and 
tell him all their differences, and they were 
sure to get good advice. The priest was a 
Frenchman, belonging to the Roman Catholic 
mission, under the jurisdiction of the Bishop 
of Coricon, and Vicar Apostolic of the Malay 
Peninsula. His stipend was only £3 per 
month, and his life was indeed given up to 
the service of his Lord and Master. He 
always seemed cheerful whenever I strolled 
over from my place to have a chat with him, 
and seemed quite happy in his jungle home. 
Sometimes I used to find him absent, the 
Chinese servant saying he had gone to visit 
one of his converts miles away: he always 
walked, and would make his way into the 
thickest jungle without fear. One of his pre- 
decessors, just such a man as himself, was 
going one day through an unfrequented 
forest path to visit a Chinaman, when he fell 
into a tiger trap, and died next day. 

Another priest belonging to this same 
mission had been to see a friend on one 
of the estates a few miles from his home. 
On his return, night threatening to set in, 
he was warned, having nothing but his 
umbrella, not to attempt to go through 
the jungle, as the marks of a tiger had 
been seen in the morning not far from 
the bungalow on the road the priest in- 
tended going; but he insisted in braving 
the dangers of the forest, that being a 
shorter way, and as he had often walked 
through it at all hours he laughed away 
all fears, and left his friends; he little 
thought for the last time. When he had 
gone halfway a tiger bounded into the 
middle of the road and made towards him. 
He had the presence of mind to open his 
pyong or Chinese umbrella. This quite 
puzzled the tiger, which lay down like a 
cat watching a mouse, until the priest, moving 
the umbrella up and down, had.gone back- 
wards some way; when the monster again 
bounded towards him, and crouched down 
teady for another spring. The priest man- 
aged to.keep his presence of mind until he 
got to a tree, which he climbed, There he 
waited for some one to come to. his rescue, 
and. was at. last released from his perilous 
Position. by, some natives, at sight of whom 


the tiger made off. He only survived his 
rescue a few days, and died in Penang of the 
fright he had sustained. 

One of the priests of the mission was a 
Chinaman ; he‘had come to Penang a coolie, 
and having been early converted, had taken 
hoiy orders, and was now in charge of a 
mission chapel at a place called Tibing 
Tinggi; he could not speak English, but 
conversed in Malay. 

A very interesting feature in the neigh- 
bourhood of Malacca is the Roman Catholic 
mission to the Jacoons, a tribe of the abo- 
rigines of the Malay peninsula. Many of 
the Jacoons, who, according to some, are of 
the lowest type of the human race, build 
their huts in trees, often at an elevation of 
from twenty-five to thirty feet, and seldom of 
less than twenty feet. They are reached 
by means of ladders, up which their old men 
and women, their children, and even their 
dogs, learn to climb withease. It is difficult 
for the traveller to detect the locality of these 
huts by any indication which the surrounding 
forest offers ; but on a windy day he will be 
apprised of their vicinity by hearing strange 
wailing musical notes rising and falling with 
the breeze. These sounds are produced by 
long thick pieces of bamboo split between 
the knots, so as to resemble the chords of 
a harp. These they hang on the tops of the 
highest trees in the forest in such a manner 
that the wind vibrates through the chords as 
it sweeps by. In addition to these olian 
harps they make out of the smaller bamboos 
a number of pipes, which they string together 
and expose so as to be sounded by the pass- 
ing wind. In stormy weather the soft wail- 
ing notes of these instruments can be heard 
miles off. 

The Jacoons are known by the Malays 
as orang liar (wild men). By this desig- 
nation the Malays desire merely to spe- 
cify those inhabitants of the interior who, 
leading a very retired and most primitive 
form of existence, avoid as much as possible 
all communication with the Malays and other 
more civilized people, retiring farther and 
farther into the jungle and mountain fast- 
nesses as the coast people advance into the 
interior. These people are also known to 
the Malays by other names, as specifying the 
sort of country they inhabit; for instance, they 
are called orang dukit (hill men), orang dalam 
(men of the interior), orang u/u (literally, 
men inhabiting the sources of the different 
rivers) whilst they are more generally termed 
orang utan when they inhabit the jungles. 
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These people are thoroughly disinclined to 
improvement of any kind in their mode of 
life, intellectually or otherwise, although it 
is not occasioned by want of opportunity nor 
from want of brain. In appearance the 
aborigines are prepossessing, though it is 
evident at a glance that they are a low type 
of man. They are of exceedingly small sta- 
ture, the men seldom over five feet in height, 
It is a rare thing for any of the orang utan to 
be converted to Islamism, or to adopt the 
Malay habits of life. 

In disposition they are simple and amiable, 
sensible of and grateful for the slightest good 
turn or kind word ; they are, however, timid 
to a degree that prevents their seeking inter- 
course with Europeans. Contented and happy 
among themselves, they are indifferent 
even to laziness, and are only forced to ex- 
ertion by hunger. They live peaceably one 
with another, and it is seldom indeed that 
even an altercation ensues between them ; 
but if any cause of dispute should arise, they 
do not resort to blows, but the party believ- 
ing himself injured withdraws with his family 
and friends to another hunting-ground until 
a reconciliation is sought by the offender. 
They are like children—playful and well 
disposed to all, but acutely sensible of 
wrong or unkindness. They are thoroughly 
truthful and have not yet learned to lie; 
en simple lives, they have little to con- 
ceal. 

That these tribes are gradually becoming 
extinct, not only the Malays but they them- 
selves are fully aware. The process of 
extinction is due mainly to the following 
causes :— 

Firstly, the constant advance into the 
jungle of the Malay and Chinese population 
displaces the original occupiers of the soil, 
who retire into greater solitude. 

Secondly, owing to frequent _ inter- 
marriages between the Malays and the ufan 
women, the latter race are becoming inter- 
mixed into the former, and this mixed race 
is fast increasing. 

These inter-marriages have been in practice 
for centuries, and are likely to have been 
occasioned by the flight into the interior of 
those of the coast Malays who preferred 
retirement in the jungle to embracing the 
doctrines of Islam at the time of the Ma- 
hometan conquest in these parts. That 
these aborigines believe in a God may be 
gathered from the accounts they themselves 
give of their origin; and that they believe 
in the immortality of the soul may be also 








conceded, though some of them seem to 
doubt as to the preservation of their individual 
identity, and look upon life as a mere element 
in creation, distinct from substance, which 
on death will return to a common source, to 
be redistributed as required. Others, again, 
speak of a heaven to be the reward of good 
men, and of a hell as a punishment for the 
wicked; but their religion, whatever it may 
be, is strongly mixed up with demonology. 
They believe that every man is accompanied 
by a good and bad angel—one leading him 
into danger and sickness, and another bring- 
ing him happiness and good health; but it 
is worthy of remark that they are much more 
anxious to appease and conciliate the latter 
than to improve acquaintance with the former; 
in fact, it would appear that they are rather 
influenced by fear than hope. It is only 
when on the point of death that any of them 
offer up prayers to God, and these are little 
better than the expression of a vague desire 
that their souls should be well cared for. 
They bury their dead sometimes in a sitting 
posture and sometimes erect, and lay beside 
the bodies a supply of food and some 
weapons, which would seem to indicate a 
hope in resurrection. 

The Roman Catholic mission _ station 
among the Jacoons at Malacca is about eight 
miles out of town; the road to it for some 
distance skirts the western sea beach, and is 
shaded by a stately double row of ansagna 
trees, which were planted fifty years ago, and 
are now in magnificent foliage, having a 
height of seventy and eighty feet. 

At two miles from town the road skirts 
away from the beach straight inland, and 
passes through country similar to that on the 
way to the Kassang tin mines, a long plain 









of paddy-fields stretching away to right and | 


to left, till, at almost five miles from the 5 


shore, cultivation ceases, and the confines of 
the jungle are reached. Here, too, the road 
becomes choked up with underwood and 
tiger-grass, and is difficult of passage to 4 
conveyance. The jungle on either side, 
however, is not dense; many of the larger 
trees have been cut down, as if an attempt 


at clearance had been made at one period|> 


and abandoned. 

About a mile within this jungle, where the) 
trees begin to get closer and the undergrowth 
denser, is the palisade of the priest’s home) 
stead. About five acres of ground had beetly 
cleared and laid out with fruittrees. They] 
buildings of the mission comprised a chapely; 
a school-house, and the priest’s dwelling, all) 
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| gathered aroundhim. He had met with many | 
| vicissitudes and many adventures, but had little 
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constructed of wood, with attap or leaf roofs, 
but of neat design. On the borders of the 
clearing are a number of huts of the natives, as 
many as generally constitute a Malay hamlet 
in the interior. Everything has an aspect of 
cleanliness and order, which at once im- 
press the visitor favourably. 

It was on a Sabbath morning a few years 
ago, when a party of four, two of whom 
were personal friends of mine, visited this 
mission. They had chosen that day because 
the Jacoons, who were for the most part 
away hunting and fishing in the forests 
during the week, would then be gathered 
together in the chapel to offer up their 
prayers and have a sermon preached to them. 
The priest had just commenced his sermon 
when they reached the chapel, but he sus- 
pended it for a moment to come out and 
welcome them, and procure them seats. The 
service lasted for about half an hour, and the 
sermon for probably half that time: in the 
former there was not much to remark or 
admire, but the sermon was a good honest 
simple one, delivered in Malay, and was 
suited even to the very limited capabilities of 
the hearers. There were probably 120 
natives, men, women, and children, present 
in the church, of whom probably two-thirds 
were Jacoons and the rest Malays. Great 
must have been the labour of this lonely 
missionary before he assembled this crowd 
of worshippers, for to the Jacoons he must 
first have had to teach Malay before he 
could teach them the Gospel; and he must 
have taught all his lessons in a spirit of love 
and forbearance, for so timorous and gentle 
are these people that the slightest exhibition 
of harshness or unkindliness would have 
frightened them all away. 








After the service was finished, the priest 
led my friends to his house close by, a neat 
little bungalow, where he opened his little | 
stores, and freely invited them to partake of | 
his hospitality. He had been eighteen years 
in the Malay Peninsula, labouring to convert | 


to Christianity the strange tribe that were now | 


to complain of in regard to the treatment he 
had received from the aboriginal tribes. His 
flock now numbered 500 Jacoons, and they 
were attached to the mission by the strongest 
tie by which it was possible to attach their 
simple natures—that of affection. I have 
heard missionaries of the Protestant Church 
in some parts of the East, when alluding to 
the spread of the Romish faith among the 











natives, attribute it to the showiness of the 
Roman Catholic service as compared to that 
of our own church. No doubta service which 
appeals so much to the senses has its advan- 
tages in point of attraction to the simple mind 
of the native ; but I think that this is but a 
small cause of the success of the Roman 
Catholic missions, which must be mainly due 
to the laborious devotion of the Roman 
Catholic missionaries. Here was this priest, 
a man of good parts and education, who had 
for nearly twenty years withdrawn himself 
from the world, built his home in the midst 
of these people, and devoted himself to their 
education and conversion to the exclusion of 
all other ambition, and this on a stipend of 
£50 a year, which was shared with his flock. 

Dried fish and rice, enriched at times by 
the birds or venison of the jungle brought to 
him by his flock, was his food; and water, 
with now and then a flask of old French 
wine, was his drink. And there was no 
rushing back for relief from this seclusion 
into the presence and excitement of civiliza- 
tion, as we have witnessed among our own 
missionaries. Malacca was barely eight miles 
distant from the mission, and yet the priest 
only paid a visit to it at most at intervals of 
six months. 

The Jacoons belonging to the mission were 
mostly of very diminutive stature, with 
woolly hair, but wearing an amiable expres- 
sion upon their faces. Their wives and 
children were with them, and the little boys 
came fearlessly up to the priest, and while 
staring rather timorously at my friends, kept 
firm hold of his gown. These he took up in 
turn on his knee, patted their heads, and 
apparently reconciled them to the presence 
of my friends, when they grew braver and 
came up to them. They saw an old couple 
of the Jacoons who could give no idea of 
their age, but could point to their married 
grandchildren. They were very small, and 
old age, while it had silvered their woolly 
locks and shrivelled them up, appeared to 
have robbed them of little of their activity or 
liveliness. The neighbourhood of the mission 
was frequented more or less by tigers, and 
the priest told my friends an adventure he 
had with one. He had been out in the 
forests looking for game, and was returning 
home, having been unsuccessful, with one 
barrel of his fowling-piece still loaded with 
small shot. When within a few hundred 
yards of his clearing he turned round to 
light his pipe, laying his gun on the ground, 
and taking his hat to protect the match from 
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the breeze, commenced to strike the steel | had fired at the tiger, he perceived a strong 
against the flint. At this moment he was|smell of animal decay. A party of the 
surprised to hear his two dogs each give | natives having been gathered togethera search 
utterance to a short whining cry, and he | was made, and in about half an hour the dead 
noticed that they crept close to him, their | body of the tiger was discovered. The small 
hair bristling with terror. Alarmed at these | shot from the musket had lodged in the 
symptoms he removed his hat from in front | animal’s face, and though barely piercing into 
of him ; and standing right before him, not | the flesh, the pain and irritation had so 
more than ten yards distant, was a huge | annoyed him that he had literally torn him- 
powerfnl tiger, his tail erect, uneasily pawing | self to death with his claws, his head and neck 
tlie ground, and uttering a sort of low hissing | being all in strips. 

growl. Ina moment—as the priest admitted— | The priest said that the Jacoons have a 
of great terror, and in obedience rather to | fixed and singular superstition concerning 
instinct than reason, he snatched his gun from | tigers, ninety-nine men out of every hundred 
the ground, and scarcely waiting to take | believing it, even in spite of their Christian 
aim he fired off the contents of the loaded | teaching. They believe that a tiger in their 
barrel in the direction of the tiger. Not path is invariably a human enemy, who, 
waiting to see the result of the shot, | having sold himself to the devil, assumes by 
but conscious that he had exhausted his | sorcery the shape of the beast to execute his 
entire means of defence, the priest turned and | vengeance or malignity. They assert that 
fled, followed by his dogs, in the direction of | invariably before a tiger is met, a man has 
the mission. Fear lent him strength and | been or might have been seen to disappear 
speed, and he reached his clearing in safety,|in the direction from which the animal 
but in an almost fainting condition. A well- | springs. 

armed party was formed and went to thespot| In many cases the metamorphosis, they 
where the tiger had been seen, but no sign of | assert, has been plainly seen to take place. 
him could be obtained. That night one of! My friends left the good priest’s home- 
the dogs which had been with the priest in| stead deeply impressed with the devotion to 
themorning, after a succession of convulsions, | the cause of an imperfect religion; which had 
died, as far as can be judged from the effects | led a gentleman and a scholar of no mean 
of terror only, and the other one only lingered | pretensions thus to seclude himself for life in 
a few days longer. About a week afterwards, | the jungle borders of Malacca. 

as the priest was passing the spot where he | ANDREW SIBBALD. 
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A HUSBAND'S VALENTINE. 





O Valentine, my wife, for thee, No stranger bard need I employ 
With whom I’ve trod so many years | To tell thy soul the love of mine; 
The rough paths of adversity | For us a peaceful, holy joy 
Now greening ’neath our mingled tears ? Surrounds our day of Valentine. 
No Valentine ? no need t’express Its riches ne’er can on us pall ; 
The love that ever round thee clings, And free from every cause of strife, 
Thy faithful trust and tenderness, I thank the One who giveth all, 
Revealed in hosts of little things ? He comprehended “all” in “ wife.” 
No Valentine ? must lover’s lute | So, wife, ‘his Valentine for thee— 
For none but maiden ears be strung? | Love undefiled from loving springs ; 
Is it decreed that love be mute | In riches and in poverty 
Unless to speak with passion’s tongue? | ’Tis only want of faith that stings. 
No : I look back o’er paths of life And if within this opening year 
Illumined by the brilliant rays | The stern old reaper cut me down, 
That circle round the name of wife, | My spirit still thy love shall wear— 
And tune my lute to sing thy praise. | E’en in eternity my crown H. F. 
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In SEVEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.—SCHOOLMISTRESS AND CURATE. 


9 ABEL DUDLEY was school- 
Kt mistress: and her hero, the Rev. 
a Arnold Bancroft, was curate. 
25, Once a month she took him the 
school money and_ school ac- 
count, and he paid her her salary. 

She is just getting ready to go to him this | 
evening. 

She washes her face, deploring the while 
her muddy complexion; she brushes her 
hair, and is glad that itis so soft and shining. 
She thinks her eyes are bright, too, but 
wishes that they were larger. 

She puts on a pretty hat, which becomes 
her admirably, a warm jacket, and very neat 
gloves; then bestowing a parting poke on 
the fire, she takes up her long dark skirt, 
and departs from her pretty little solitary 
home, locking the door behind her. 

It is a bright, cold frosty night; but what 
does Mabel care for frost or cold? She is 
young and strong, and light-hearted; and, 
moreover, she is in love—deeply, hopelessly 
in love. 

She trips over the hard frozen roads, 
heeding neither their hardness nor their 
loneliness. And they ave lonely. Two miles 
has she to walk, with high hedgerows on 
either hand, and sometimes tall trees arching 
overhead. 

But it is early yet—too early for fear, 
Mabel thinks—though daylight has long 
disappeared. But the stars are bright, and 
the moon will be up presently. 

And the way is not long to Mabel. Her 
thoughts are so happy and so full of interest, 
that she could walk three times as far without 
feeling fatigue. 

“Will ‘ Ae’ be good to her to-night?” she 
wonders. “And will he be merry and 
cheerful, and show her books and pictures 
and different things, as he does sometimes ?” 

And, by-the-by, she carries a book now in 
her hand, which Arnold Bancroft lent her 
a month ago. She has read it carefully and | 
enjoyed it greatly ; and now she is taking it 
back to him. Will he lend her another ? 

But she is nearing her journey’s end. She | 
can see the house in which Arnold has | 
rooms. She can see the bright light from | 
his window, and her heart begins to beat. | 

It is a little corner house, small and plain, | 

VOL. XIII. 







and of no pretensions whatever. But in 


| Mabel's eyes it is everything that is neat and 
| pretty and admirable. 


And now she steps from the road on to the 
narrow pavement—softly, as if she were 
afraid of being heard. She opens the gate 
timidly, and shuts it again as noiselessly as 
possible, and then braces up her nerves for 
the task of knocking at the door, 

That accomplished, she has but to wait 
for a moment,—a moment in which one 
would think she would grow calmer. But 
no; her heart beats faster than ever. 

The landlady opens the door. 

‘Ts Mr. Bancroft in?” inquires Mabel, in 
a voice that is scarcely above a whisper. 

He is; and the landlady, knowing the 
schoolmistress’s errand, at once ushers her 
upstairs and into the curate’s sitting-room. 

And as she enters—so shyly, and with such 
a bright colour in her cheeks—Arnold 
Bancroft nods pleasantly, and even merrily ; 
and wishing her a cordial “ good evening,” he 
pushes a chair towards her. 

It is easy to see that he remembers her 
position and his own: he is rather proud- 
looking, young, handsome, and evidently a 
gentleman. Alas for poor Mabel ! 

But she would disdain even the most 
loving pity to-night. She is entirely happy. 
Her nervousness is partly over now, and she 
is comfortably seated by a glowing fire, while 
opposite her is the man she loves. 

And did Amold Bancroft love Mabel? 
Perhaps yes; perhaps no. At any rate, he 
did not let it appear. But he was a self- 
contained man, and a sensible one also; and 
he had been heard to say that a poor curate 
might almost as well drown himself at once 
as marry a poor girl. 

But Mabel knew nothing of all that was 
against her—thought nothing—cared nothing 
at all about it. She was happy in her little 


| precarious present, and the future did not 


trouble her. 

Presently Arnold poured her out a glass of 
wine, and offered her some biscuits, and lent 
her another book. And he talked to her all 


the time in his lively, friendly way—gave her 


photographs to look at—read to her some 
scraps of poetry, and tried to draw her out as 
to their signification. 
Certainly, if he did not love her he 
liked her, and took some sort of interest in 
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her. Perhaps, too, he was flattered by the 
evidently real and tender value each word of 
his assumed in her eyes. Perhaps he liked 
to watch her mobile, expressive face as he 
talked to her—now glowing, now gentle and 
thoughtful, then dark with indignation, or 
full of generous enthusiasm. 

She was genuine, was this girl; in that, 
probably, lay the secret of Arnold’s liking 
for her. He had an innate sturdy respect 
and admiration for anything and. everything 
genuine. 

Finally he settled the school account and 
paid Mabel her money ; and then, with not 
even a kindly familiar shake of the hand, but 
only the customary “good night,” she left 
his room, made her way down the dark 
staircase, and was soon once again out on 
the lonely country road, tripping homewards. 

She felt a very little bit dull at the thought 
that she could not expect to pass another 
such a pleasant hour for four long weeks. 
But never mind, she would see him in 
school at least once a week ; and sometimes 
he stepped into her little parlour, and she 
had him all to herself for a few minutes 
when school was over. 

And the touch of dulness was soon gone. 
She would cast care to the winds to-night. 
Care, indeed ? Why, she was as happy as a 
child. 

The moon had now risen, and was shining 
calmly down upon her exuberdnce and 
youthful thoughtlessness. And she looked 
up at it with a smile on her face as she ran 
lightly over the frozen ground. 

It was a long walk for a young girl to take 
all alone, but Mabel was very fearless. What 
harm could come to her? Why, she was too 
full of life and happiness for evil to approach 
her to-night!—so she thought, at least ; 
that is, if she thought anything about it. 

She reached her own door again soon 
enough. It seemed to her that but a few 
minutes had passed since Arnold had shut 47s 
door upon her. 

She struck a match and lighted her one 
candle. Then she stirred the fire into a 
bright blaze, and immediately the little 
kettle that was on the hob began to sing 
londly. 

‘he had laid down the precious book, 
which Arnold had lent her, upon her little 
round table ; and now she took off her things 
and got tea ready. She liked a late tea, and 
to sit over it with a book. 

First she put a pretty tea-tray on the 
small table. Then from her little corner 














cupboard she took a loaf of white bread 
and some salt butter ; also a cup and saucer, 
tea-pot, plate, and one or two knives, and 
her unpretending tea equipage was complete. 

And now the tea had to be made; and 
while it was drawing, Mabel prepared some 
rounds of buttered toast. Then, seating 
herself, she poured out a cup of tea—adding 
to it neither milk nor sugar; and taking her 
book and a piece of toast at the same time, 
she began to enjoy her meal, for she had 
eaten nothing since her early dinner, and it 
was now eight o’clock, 

And she enjoyed her book also, beginning 
at the very first word of the preface, going 
straight on, and devouring every sentence. 
It did not signify what it was all about, she 
was sure to like it. It was a story: and 
Arnold had lent it to her. And did he not 
know her taste even better than she knew it 
herself? 

The time passed very quickly: the 
toast was eaten, the tea was drunk; 
the little kettle had long left off singing 
and the fire was going down; the small 
common clock on the mantelshelf ticked 
loudly, and its hands said that it would soon 
strike ten. A great many chapters of the 
book had been read, but still Mabel sat 
silent and absorbed. 

At length there came a child’s uneven 
rat-tat-tat at the door. Mabel was always 
courteous and unselfish and kind, and it 
was one of her rules never to keep people 
waiting if she could possibly avoid it. Never- 
theless she rose to her feet with a little half- 
sigh, as if she were waking up from some 
pleasant dream, and lingeringly laying down 
her book, she went to the door. It was the 
little girl who slept with her, and who often 
kept her company in the evening. No more 
quiet reading for Mabel to-night, no more 
speaking solitude, for this little lively, chat- 
tering child would not go to bed till she did. 


CHAPTER II.—ARNOLD’S DEPARTURE, 


RNOLD BANCROFT was. going 
away,—so Mabel had heard ; but she 
did not for a moment believe it He was 
going far into the north of England, her 
informant—the woman who kept the little 
grocer’s shop opposite—had said, and he 
expected to “better himself,” though he had 
not had a living offered him, but only another 
curacy. 
But Mabel was not in the least troubled 
at the news that had come to her. She had 
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been to the shop to buy a rasher of bacon 
for her breakfast, and now she cooked and 
ate it; and then she taught in her school, 
had her dinner, washed her dishes, swept 
and dusted her little parlour—all as quickly, 
and cleverly, and happily as usual; singing 
over her work like the light-hearted girl that 
she was, and never even giving a second 
thought to what she had heard of Arnold in the 
morning. But in the afternoon of the next 
day he made his appearance at the school to 
give his weekly Bible lesson to the first class. 
A gentleman accompanied him whom Mabel 
had seen once or twice before, and whom 
she rather liked the look of. Perhaps he 
approved of her also, for, school being over, 
he began to talk to her while she was putting 
the school books away. 

“T suppose you know that Mr. Bancroft is 
going to leave us, Miss Dudley?” 

“No,” answered Mabel innocently ; adding 
as she looked at Arnold himself, “and he 
isn’t, is he?” 

“Yes,” answered Arnold, not returning 
her glance, but smiling, as it seemed to 
Mabel, happily enough. And if she had felt 
any doubt the smile would have reassured 
her. 

“ But not really going away?” she said 
in a secure, easy tone. 

“Ves,” he said again. 

** Yes indeed,” said the other gentleman. 

But Mabel went on putting up her books, 
unbeljeving still. 

“ But not going away altogether ?” asserted 
she again, her assertion, however, taking the 
tone of a question. ‘ You will come back 
again?” And nowshe looked Arnold full in 
the face. ‘* You only mean that you are 
going for a holiday, Mr. Bancroft?” 

“No,” he replied, still with that same 
pleasant smile on his face that she knew so 
well. “No, Miss Dudley, I am really going 
away for good and all, as the children say.”. 

How could she believe it? How could 
such a disastrous truth enter her happy, 
trusting mind? But what had she to trust 
to? Only her own fancies. It is sad to have 
to write it. Arnold had never spoken one 
word of love to her, or looked one look in- 
deed. Alas, poor foolish Mabel ! 

‘We shall be sorry,” said Arnold’s friend, 
and he looked as if he meant what he said. 
“And so will a great many more. Do you 
not think so, Miss Dudley?” 

“Yes ;"’ and Mabel gave her head a little 
half-doubtful shake. Sorry indeed, many 
would be, if he were really going; but she 





could not realize it even yet, But she began, 
to do so when she was alone again. os 

Arnold had bidden her a frank, ‘friéndly: 
good-bye as usual. Was it possible that’she’ 
must soon lose him from ‘her daily life 
altogether? How then could she liye? ‘Shé 
asked these questions of herself,and many 
more such, as she stood at her-little parlour 
window, whence from between the trees and 
hedgerows she had caught “glimpses of 
Arnold and his companion wending fheit! 
way homeward. a 

At iength her lip began to quiver, andtwo — 
great tears trembled in her eyes’! and thet 
then she buried her face in her hands, and her 
bosom heaved convulsively. And presenfl 
tears—bitter blinding tears—tri¢kled throug 
her fingers, and throwing herself on the sofa 
she cried despairingly and -long, and even 
moaned aloud to herself. Yet she dared not 
confess her sorrow in words, even to herself, 
and she only realized half of what had come 
to her, she could do no more at present; and, 
it was well for her, excitable and ardent as 
she was, that she could not. But it unfolded 
before her mind by degrees soon and surely 
enough. And as one day followed another 
the villagers whom she met in her evening 
walks began to talk to her of the curate they 
were losing, for Arnold was much _ beloved. 
The woman, too, who came to clean the 
school once a week bemoaned his leaving, 

“We shall never get another like him”! 
said she. “I am sorry!” 

And Mabel needed not to say that she 
was sorry also ; indeed, she scarcely dared to 
say so, for many curious eyes were of late 
upon her, almost every one knowing how 
kind Arnold Bancroft had always been to 
her. 

But her pale sad face told tales of her, 
hinted at a history which she would fain have 
hidden, and people began to shake their 
heads, and some to say hard things of her, 
while others smiled and amused themselves 
at her expense. 

And now Arnold Bancroft was very busy, 
and Mabel did not see him again for nearly 
a fortnight. Then he came once more to 
the school to give the first class a farewell 
lesson. And Mabel felt a great lump in her 
throat all the while he was teaching, and she 
had much ado to get through the lesson. 
which she herself was giving. 

When the children had left, and even the 
playground was empty, and the last sound of 
little voices had died away, Mabel still stood 
by her school table nervously folding” the 
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needlework, and Arnold Bancroft stood 
beside her. “Are you going far away?” 
she presently inquired—a sweet sad cadence 
in her tone. 

“ To Newcastle,” he answered quietly, and 
without his usually merry smile. 

And they were now in Sussex! Mabel 
could scarcely refrain from shedding tears of 
dismay. 

“ And then you will never come here any 
more,” she said sorrowfully ; “and perhaps 
I shall never see you again.” 

“Nonsense!” he returned, seemingly 
trying to rouse himself out of his unwontedly 
quiet mood. ‘Nobody knows,” he added. 
And then he bestowed upon Mabel a kind 
look that cheered her even in her sadness. 

But she did not know what to say next; 
and, truth to tell, she was not sure that she 
could say anything, for words seemed to 
stick in her throat. 

There were two or three beautiful red 
roses which one ofthe children had brought, 
lying on the dingy school table, and presently 
Arnold took them in his hand. 

“Lovely!” he said, softly, fixing his eyes 
somewhat dreamily upon them. ‘‘ Too good 
and too lovely for poor mortals like us!” 

Mabel hazarded no observation in reply, 
and he put the flowers down again. 

“Well,” half sighed-Arnold Bancroft at 
length, ‘‘I must be starting, I suppose.” 

Mabel glanced up from the school work- 
basket, which had taken her all this time to 
put straight. 

“Shall I see you again before you go?” 
she asked. 

“Oh yes,” said he, with what looked like 
a touch of impatience, “ of course you will.” 
He paused—then added, “ Good-bye for the 
present.” 

He was gone ; and she watched him, as 
usual, along the winding road, and from 
between the budding trees and hedges, as 
far as she could see him. 

Then returning to her room, and taking 
the roses with her, she sat down and cried 
bitterly. It was very foolish of her, doubt- 
less, but she had her excuse. 

She was long in getting over her grief this 
time. The evil day seemed approaching so 
nearly. 

The short spring afternoon had given place 
to twilight ; the twilight was fast deepening 
into darkness. With a shiver she rose from 
her seat, and kneeling down by the fire, 
began to stir it. 

But somehow, with the simple action came 





over her a remembrance of the many dear, 
happy hours she had spent in that room— 
thinking of Arnold, having no other company 
than a bright little fire. And the poker fell 
from her hand witha crash, and tears blinded 
her again. 

By-and-by she put on her hat and warm 
jacket and went out, though it was so cold 
and dark. She must be moving. She could 
scarcely have sat still in that small room if it 
had been to save herlife. 

She wandered up and down in the lanes, 
and thought and wept, was sorrowful and in- 
dignant by turns, or despairing, or hopeful. 
It was dark, no one could see her, no one 
could read her tell-tale face, or wonder or 
smile at her red eyes and pale cheeks. 

She walked and thought till she felt almost 
worn out, then went home and to bed, 
leaving the door unfastened, that the little 
girl who always slept with her might be able 
to get in. 

She had had no tea, and she did not want 
any. She almost felt as though she never 
should want any again. 

The red roses she had shut up in her large 
Bible; to be kept in remembrance of Arnold 
when he should be far away. 

A little more than a week had gone by; 
and she was on her way once more, in all 
probability for the last time, to Arnold’s 
rooms, carrying with her the school account, 
and some music which he had a few weeks 
before borrowed for her to look at. 

He was going away to-morrow There 
was no springing lightness in her footstep to- 
night, and none at her heart. 

He was not in, but was expected every mo- 
ment, and Mabel went up to his sitting-room 
to wait for him. 

He did not keep her long, and when he 
did come, it partly relieved and partly sur- 
prised Mabel to see him looking exactly as 
usual. No sign of sorrow or vexation was 
written on Ais face. He smiled, wished her 
good evening, and sat down lightly humming 
a tune. 

Then he talked a little about the place he 
was going to. But Mabel could scarcely get 
out a word. 

Presently he took a book from the table. 
“Here is something you were wanting to 
read some time ago,” said he. “I saw it on 
the rector’s shelves, and told him I should 
take it for you. You must send it back 
when I am gone.” 

When he was gone! The words struck 
cold to herheart. She did not care to look 
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at the book now, though she thanked him 
earnestly for it, and thought him very kind 
to have remembered that she had wished to 
read it, 

There were not many other books to be 
seen now, the shelves were all empty, and 
the room in confusion. Arnold was busy, 
and Mabel must bid him good bye. 

He rose and held out his hand. 

“Good-bye, Miss Dudley.” And then in 
a lower tone he added, “ God bless you!” 

“* Good-bye,” Mabel answered him, a little 
faintly, and the next minute she was slowly 
making her way downstairs with her eyes full 
of tears. 

It was a long, weary walk home; and 
she so wanted to lie down and rest. Grief 
had made her weary ; nay, she almost thought 
that she would like to lie down and sleep, 
and never wake again. The world, her 
little world, would be so empty without 
Arnold. 

She had the book, but it was not 47s book, 
and she would never be able to take it back 
to him, and tell him how she had liked it. 


CHAPTER III.—WELCOME LETTERS. 


E was gone, and Mabel was desolate. 

No more books or music came to her. 

No one else was so friendly and kind. She 

took a dislike to the place, it looked empty 

and dull; and everything was continually 

reminding her of Arnold. School days 

dragged wearily away, she did not care to 

teach; all her former tasks, and even amuse- 

ments, were now distasteful to her, and she 
grew pale, and thin, and fretful. 

“‘I cannot stay here much longer,” said 
she to herself when only a month had passed, 
“{ must look out for another school a long 
way from here, where I need never hear even 
the name ofthe place mentioned, and then I 
shall feel better.” 

On Sundays, too, she missed Arnold’s face 
in the reading-desk, or in the pulpit at church. 
And on week-day evenings she missed meeting 
him, as she had often done, in the village 
street. And she did not like to pass the 
house that she knew so well, and to remem- 
ber that it was Arnold’s home no longer. 

And now she began to think of her own 
home. She wanted to see her dear parents 
and brothers and sisters again. The very 
sight of their kind, loving faces would com- 
fort her, and she sorely needed comfort. 

And glad and thankful was she when the 


could give up teaching, and go home and 
rest. 

Her mother remarked anxiously upon her 
altered looks. Her sisters wanted to know 
whether she was in love, and her young 
brothers said that Mabel was growing old. 

But she hinted not a word of her trouble, 
even to her dear mother. She began to see 
that she had been foolish, and she would keep 
her folly to herself. 

The rest and change soon did her good 
and as her bodily health improved, so did 
her spirits; and before her holidays were 
over, she was performing her usual home 
tasks with almost her old cheerfulness and 
pleasant alacrity and industry. 

Her father was a respectable tradesman, 
having a good business ; but, as a matter of 
course, he was not rich; and, equally of 
course, Mabel had not been brought up todo 
nothing. When at home she always made 
herself useful, and her mother and sisters did 
all the work of the house, for they kept no 
servant. 

So Mabel washed and ironed, and cooked 
and cooked and scrubbed and dusted, and 
in so doing rubbed off the edge of her 
grievances. A 

But only the edge. The trouble was still 
there, and Mabel feared that it always would 
be. 

One evening, however, on returning from 
a rustic merrymaking, her mother handed 
her a letter that had arrived for her in her 
absence. She took it, glancing carelessly at 
the address; and then a brilliant colour flew 
suddenly to her cheek, and a flash of joy 
illumined her dark eyes. It was his hand- 
writing—Arnold’s; and oh, how happy at 
that moment was Mabel! 

But now she looked almost anxiously at 
her mother. Mrs. Dudley was quietly mend- 
ing a stocking, however, and appeared to 
have noticed nothing unusual in her daugh- 
ter’s reception of the letter. : 

The rest of the family came in. Mabel 
had been hungry, and had thought of enjoy- 
ing her supper; but cou/d she do so now? ° 
All her appetite had suddenly departed. 
Yet she would raise suspicion, and possibly 
get herself remarked upon, if she ate nothing ; 
therefore she took a piece of bread—or it 
might have been cake or biscuit, she really 
did not know—and with great apparent non- 
chalance, she read her letter while she ate. 
But at heart she was so excited, so de- 
lighted, that she could have cried for joy; 





summer holidays came at length, and she 





and as she read she seemed to hear Arnold’s 
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voice again, his letter was so exactly like 
himself. 

It was short, frank, free, and friendly. He 
told her simply where he was, and what 
doing, He hoped she was well, and that 
she would send him a line sometimes to tell 
him a little of old friends. And so the letter 
concluded. It was really no more than a 
note, and there was not a sentence of any 
consequence in it; but it was, nevertheless, 
new life and heaJth, and hope and happiness 
to Mabel. 

She told her mother presently who it came 
from. She even read it aloud; and there 
was not the smallest reason why she should 
not do so. And her mother listened, and 
seemed pleased, but not in any way sus- 
picious. 

And now there was in store for Mabel the 
pleasant task of answering her precious letter. 





She allowed only a day or two to pass, and | 


then wrote a lengthy epistle to Arnold, telling 
him all the news she could think of, and also 
how much she missed him. 


Holiday time was over, and Mabel Dudley 
returned to her school. She could teach 
again now, and she determined that she 


would not leave the little place in which she | 
had been so happy. Her heart was light, | 


and her spirit free and joyous as of old; 
none of her tasks were wearisome to her; 
the place and the people, and everything, in 
short, appeared to have improved in her 
absence, and even she herself wondered that 
Arnold’s simple note should have had such 
power over her. 

One of her new pleasures was to watch 
the postman. Every morning she looked 
and waited for him, and seldom indeed did 
she miss him. But full six weeks passed 
away before he brought her another letter 
from Arnold. 

But when it did come it was worth having 
—a long, kind, interesting letter; and 
Mabel’s heart fed upon it, and grew strong. 

But she never told any one in the place 
‘ that she had heard from Mr. Bancroft. She 
did not wish that any inquisitive glances or 
curious questions should be directed towards 
her. And, besides, it was a very pleasant 
and innocent little secret, and she liked to 
enjoy it all alone. And when people talked 
of their old curate, and wondered whether 
there was a chance of hearing anything of 
him, how proud Mabel felt to think that she 
had heard, and not of him, but from him ! 
She wrote to him again ; he had never to 








wait long for her letters, But now she did 
not get another line from him for the next 
two months. 

Poor Mabel! she grew weary of hoping. 
But perhaps he had forgotten her, and would 
not write any more. The thought brought 
tears to her eyes. She would never have 
forgotten him if she had been in his place. 
But then he was so clever, and so handsome, 
and such good company ; and people made 
so much of him wherever he went, that it was 
a wonder he should ever have considered it 
worth while to write to a poor girl like her at 
all; and after all, though it would grieve, it 
would never surprise her if she should, 
some day, without warning, drop the corres- 
pondence altogether. 

But not yet! oh, not yet! He would write 
to her a little longer. He would not give 
her up so soon. Surely her warm, true friend- 
ship was worth a little more than that. And 
tears of doubt and longing trembled in her 
eyes. 

And when her last weary hope had almost 
faded she got another letter—a long one, a 
friendly one ; but no more so—no warmer, 
that is, than its predecessors. But Mabel 
did not think of that. It was a letter from 
Arnold—a kind letter, and that was all she 
wanted. All her doubts and fears had fled, 
and she was supremely happy again. 

So time passed on, and with it Mabel 
Dudley’s quiet life. She “ved, so to speak, 
upon Arnold's letters, and the arrival of one 
was a very important and joyful event to her. 


CHAPTER IV.—A SURPRISE FOR MABEL. 


ONTHS had gone by ; summer came 

again. Arnold Bancroft had kept 

silence for many weeks, and Mabel began to 
feel distressed once more. 

It was early—that is, comparatively early— 
one lovely June morning. Mabel stood at one 
of the school windows, leaning her arms on 
the sill, and looking out disconsolately for the 
postman. 

“ Half-past seven,” said she to herself, in 
a grumbling tone. ‘‘He ought to be here, 
and he isn’t even in sight.” 

The morning sun was shining gloriously on 
the luxuriant grass of the meadows ; and 
many golden beams shot athwart the tall, 
graceful trees, and leafy, flower-spangled 
hedgerows. Mabel could hear the bees 


humming among the roses outside, and all 
the birds seemed singing together. 
And she was not insensible to the beauties 
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of nature, spread out like a picture before her 
open window ; but she felt anxious and dis- 
turbed, and not in the mood for enjoyment 
or admiration ; and even the happy birds and 
busy bees made only discord in her ears. 

There was the postman, however, at last, 
turning the corner of the lane, and Mabel 
leaned forward eagerly to observe him ; but 
then in a mcment she drew back again, for 
she did not wish to beseen. How many, 
many mornings had she watched for him, 
and been disappointed! And most likely 
he would go past now, leaving her nothing 
but a heartache for the day. 

Her breath came and went more quickly 
as he neared the gate. Ah! he was passing! 
And she was beginning to give a sigh of al- 
most despair. But no! he was surely coming 
in. Yes! OQ, joy! he was opening the gate. 
She could hear his footstep as he walked 
quickly through the school playground. She 
waited for the pleasure of hearing his sharp 
rat-tat, and then sprang to the door. 

Alas ! only a stupid school circular! No! 
he was fumbling-among the letters he carried. 
He was araw countryman. Yes, there was 
a letter for her—a letter from Arnold! In 
an instant she saw that; and she almost 
snatched it in her eagerness ; and the moment 
she had closed the door she breathlessly tore 
open the envelope, and then, rushing into 
her room, sat down to read. 

“ My dear Miss Dudley !” Arnold’s letters 
always began. But this one!—why, what 
did he mean? He had written “ My dear 
Mabel\” 

Wonderingly she glanced down the page, 
and the letter fell into her lap ; and her eyes 
were misty with emotion, and her whole face 
told of a happiness too great to be realized 
all at once. 

But she caught up the letter again, and 
went on reading, her colour, agitation, and 
surprise visibly increasing every moment. 

“I tried to keep you out of my heart,” 
wrote Arnold Bancroft, “ dut J could not do 
it ; your image would remain with me,and 1 
seemed to.see you wherever I went. Therefore 
now I ask you to come and take up your abode 
in my heart for as long as it shall be alive to 
hold you. Be my wife, dear. I could never 
be happy with anybody else. Come and share 
my home and the little I possess with me, and 
let us enjoy ourselves together.” 

Much more the letter said; and Mabel 
read it, till she knew every word by heart. 
That he really loved her she could not 
doubt. What joy, what blessing for her ! 











How the time passed she did not know. 
It seemed to her that but a quarter of an 
hour had gone by since she saw the postman 
opening the gate—and she had had no break- 
fast—when suddenly the schoolbell rang, 
and she heard the clock striking nine. 

She put away her letter and ran into 
school; and all that morning, though she 
strove to do her best to teach, she was in a 
dream—a dream of happiness. 

And directly school was over she sat down 
to answer Arnold’s letter. She knew the 
sense of what she wished to say to him, 
Just “Yes,” and that he had made her very 
happy. She was too excited to write much ; 
but even the little that she did write, occu- 
pied her a long time before she could word 
it at all to her satisfaction. 

As soon as she was free for the evening 
she went to post her important missive with 
her own hands. 

The afternoon was as lovely as the morning 

had been, and now Mabel was able to appre- 
ciate and enjoy what was beautiful. And 
she thought that the sky had never been so 
blue, or the evening sunlight so golden. And 
surely there never were such buttercups and 
daisies, as those spread all around her now, 
and whose mingled “gold and white” she 
brushed with her light summer dress at every 
step. 
And from this time there would be no 
more weary waiting for letters she felt sure, 
no more bitter tears of hope deferred. She 
was Arnold’s, as he was hers. He would 
never let her wait any more. 

And soon she would write home, and tell 
her dear mother the glad news. How sur- 
prised she would be! And how surprised 
other people would be too! People who 
had been shaking their heads at her. And 
Mabel thought of these last with a little feel- 
ing of triumph. But she did not mean to 
tell them her secret yet, and perhaps she 
would never tell them, but leave them to 
find it out for themselves or not, just as it 
happened. ) 

Mabel had been right in thinking that she 
would not now have to wait for letters from 
Arnold. He wrote to her very frequently, 
very regularly, and very lovingly. His letters 
were the joy of her life for a few months, but 
at the end of that time, though still loving 
and kind, they began to take her to task 
occasionally. 

Well, their writer had often done that by 
word, and in his own person. Then why 
should she object to it now by letter? 
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But Mabel did not object to it. Yet it 
made her a little sorrowful, a little uneasy at 
times. 

Arnold had given her to understand from 
the first, that in one year from the time of 
their engagement he should claim her as his 
wife, take her away to be married to him, 
and to give up her old way of life probably 
for ever, 

Well, there was no sorrow in that. But 
soon he began to hint at what he expected 
Mabel to do meanwhile. She must improve 
nerself, in dress, in manners, in speech, in 
bearing, in everything. Arnold Bancroft 
was a gentleman, and he wished his Mabel 
to be a lady. 

Reasonable enough, so far; but then he 
seemed to urge his wish so constantly, and 
in so many different ways, and he appeared, 
moreover, so inclined to be critical, that he 
half frightened Mabel, and wholly threw a 
cloud—albeit it was a little one—over the 
first brightness of her joy. 

She knew she was not a lady in the usual 
sense of the word. She knew she dropped 
her h’s sometimes, and that she did not 
always speak grammatically, and that she was 
really no more than half educated—school- 
mistress though she was, and as for accom- 
plishments she could not lay claim to one. 
Neither did she dress like a lady, and it was 
not to be expected that she should. In all 
probability her dress told of her that she 
was what she was, namely, a poor school- 
mistress. 

She acknowledged all this freely ; never- 
theless her heart was a little sore at the 
thought that Arnold’s love had not been 
large enough, and generous enough, to pre- 
vent him from taking up all these trivialities 
and arraying them against her. 

He might have trusted her, she thought, 
and dove would have taught her, and, oh, so 
quickly, for love is always a good teacher, 
to improve herself in every possible way. 
And then how proud she would have been 
for his sake, of her improvement. And how 
happy also in all her innocent little plans 
and schemes to surprise him. But now he 
had made her nervous. 


But she cheerfully submitted to all the | 


little rules he laid down for her. He advised 
her, too, to save her money, and to buy as 
little in the, way of dress as possible, before 
her marriage, And it was easy for Mabel to 
understand what that meant. Did he not 
fear that her taste would not stand scrutiny ? 
And that she would waste her money upon 


dresses and bonnets which he would not care 
to see her wear? Also he sent her a book 
on etiquette, and bade her study it, and 
follow out its maxims as well as she could. 

Mabel felt a little humbled at times: but 
she was not proud, and she was docile, and 
willing, and loving ; therefore she decided to 
do her very best to please the man who 
should one day be her master—and she 
smiled at the thought. It was a thought 
that had its charms for Mabel, as it has for 
every true and right-judging woman. 

The months passed quickly enough, and 
happily enough also. 

Long winter evenings came ; and in them 
she sat and stitched, or read, or wrote, in her 
pleasant solitude. She was a good deal 
alone, but she did not mind that. Arnold 
was ever in her thoughts; all she did—and 
that was not a little—was to please him. In 
one or other her time was filled up entirely, 
and she had no leisure to feel lonely. 

And often, as she sat there, the rain or the 
sleet beat hard against the window, and the 
rough winter wind howled round the little 
house, and shook it, and noisily rattled the 
doors and windows. But frequently Mabel 
neither heard nor heeded, but turning to 
her cheerful fire, that blazed and crackled 
beside her, she would perhaps murmur, “A 
letter from Arnold to-morrow ! ” 

Cold winter passed away, spring came 
and went, and then Mabel gave notice to 
leave her school. Only three more months 
now; and then, all being well, she would 
spend one month at home ; and after that— 
happy prospect !—she would belong to 
Arnold, and his home would be her home. 

She had kept her secret well all this time ; 
and when Arnold Bancroft was mentioned 
in her hearing, no one zow thought it worth 
while to glance at her. 

She grew just a little bit nervous as the 
summer days sped away. It was along, long 
time since she had seen Arnold—not once 
since she had been engaged to him. What 
if he should be disappointed in her? 

Anxiously now she read each letter of his 
to see whether he said anything of wishing 
to see her; whether, that is, he intended to 
see her before he came to make her his 
wife ? 

Yes, and Mabel trembled with joy as she 
read it. He was coming to that very place, 
before she left her school—coming to see all 
his old friends, and then of course he would 
| see Mabel! 

( Zo be continued.) 
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THE VILLA DORIA-PAMPHILI, NEAR ROME, 


of the times in the matter of rain or 
fine weather, for to-morrow a party 
of six of us are going for the day to Tivoli. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mason, Mr. Jones (I sup- 
pose I may put this name in full), the two 


| \ JE are in an excitement over the signs 


Polish ladies, and myself. Mr. Forbes, of the 
Archeological Society, conducts a weekly ex- 


cursion to Tivoli at fifteen francs a head, and | 


we are going to see how we like the arrange- 
ment. 
7.30 a.m. 

We had an amusing start, a downpour of 
rain and hail had made us give up the idea 
of going at all, and we were meditating eating 
up our hard-boiled eggs and buttered rolls 
with our coffee, and were promising ourselves 


The carriages are to call for us at | 


— —— OS 


(See page 125.) 


a ramble all together through the Ghetto or 
| Jews’ quarters as a sort of compensation for 
| the excursion to Tivoli, when a clatter of 
| hoofs and wheels, which subsided just before 
| the house, told us that the carriages had come. 
| It was now fine; through the dark clouds 

some very bright blue appeared, and we were 
| ready enough to hope for the best. 

‘“* Madame,” announced one of the Poles, 
| “Jes voitures sont 1a.” 
“ Are you ready?” asked Mrs. Mason, who 
| was busy making sandwiches of the eggs. 
|“ Drink your coffee and don’t hurry too 
| much, or you will tire yourself out to begin 
with.” 

When we reached the door we found her 

| husband already there, pacing up and down 
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in a huge over-coat, his clerical felt and vener- 
able white beard somehow making a curious 
contrast to it. The Polish ladies had got 
into the first carriage, and were already dis- 
appearing round the corner, whilst we ex- 
claimed, “ And where is Mr. Jones?” 

‘Mr. Jones! MMis-ter Jones!” shouted the 
canon up the tall frontage of the house. But 
no Mr. Jones came, nor did any one answer. 
Mrs. Mason and I settled ourselves comfort- 
ably ; the house porter wished us a buon 
viageto ; the little dog Lili, whom we pet with 
lumps of sugar, ran about whisking his tail 
with a wistful air; the porter’s wife sat in 
the entry with her work idle in her lap ; her 
two children smiled and showed their white 
teeth, delighted at this little excitement, 
especially the boy Fideles, who is a sharp 
little fellow ; our driver, in a long coat lined 
with green baize, paced up and down with an 
air of thinking of nothing, and we wished 
fervently that Mr. Jones would make haste. 

Presently he appeared, but he had had no 
breakfast. 

** Would he eat some of our eggs?” 

“Oh, no, no, he would do very well till he 
got to Tivoli.” 

“Not at all” said I, ‘a man without a 
breakfast is of no use to anybody; ” at which 
he laughed good-naturedly. 

However, when we drew up, presently, at 
a trattoria which seemed to have been ap- 
pointed as a rendezvous, I suggested that he 
should get out and get some coffee, which he 
did; and when, after some ten minutes or so, 
Mr. Forbes and one or two others had arrived, 
and Mr.‘ Jones reappeared, he looked all the 
happier for his breakfast, and found time to 
remember that he had “ forgotten the Polish 
ladies !” 

We assured him that they were all right, 
and were driving on ahead, and had a good 
laugh over his exclamation. He had specially 
undertaken overnight to escort them. Our 
next stopping place was the Hétel Costanzi,and 
here we seemed to be doomed to remain. A 
young lad who had taken a place in one of the 
carriages did not put in an appearance, and 
it took a good many waiters to unearth him, 
apparently, from his bed. However, even he 
got into hisclothes at last, and then wewere off. 

Passing through the Porta San Lorenzo 
we came to the church of the same name. 
It is a basilica founded by Constantine about 
the year 330, and commemorates the martyr- 
dom of St. Lawrence, but it has undergone 
many changes. We were now presently 
driving over the broad expanse of the Cam- 


pagna, the Apennines Defore us, the volcanic 


group of the Alban Hills ‘o our right. There 
are no villages, and no peasant huts, only 
here and there at far distances a lonely farm- 
stead with tower and battlements telling of the 
days when even the life of the agriculturist 
and the shepherd was anything but a life of 
peace. Around these the ploughéd land was 
already green with springing wheat,\which is 
produced on the Campagna in considerable 
quantities. A flock of lean sheep are feeding 
not far off, and here comes a Campagna\pea- 
sant in broad felt hat and flowing cloak, 
flies past us at a hand gallop on his rough 
little beast, its long untrimmed tail is stream- 
in the wind, its hoofs are sending up perfect 
fountains of mud from the pools in the road 
as he passes us. Now and again we come 
upon the ruins of some old medizval castle, 
or a bit of a tower covered in with thatch, 
apparently used asa shelter by the shepherds. 
Some soft grey oxen with beautiful branching 
horns pasture on a bit of scrub by the road- 
side and with the mare herded some draught 
buffaloes, whose retreating horns give them 
a sleepy, stupid look by comparison. 

At a halfway house we stopped, not to 
change horses, but to bait them. Mr. Mason 
and Mr. Jones got down to “stretch their 
legs,” and got in again, saying to one ano- 
ther, ‘‘ very weak, very weak!” upon which 
we sympathisingly enquired ‘“‘what was*weak?”’ 

“ The anisette.” 

‘‘Oh! the anisette !” we exclaimed, ‘‘ we 
should like to ‘have tried for ourselves.” 

Upon which they both laughed and said 
“it was only one soldo a glass, and could 
not be expected to be very strong.” 

Part of our way led us along the old Roman 
road which once connected Rome with Ti- 
voli. The blocks of stone are visible here 
and there just as they are in the old 
Roman road known as Watling Street near 
Hexham, in Northumberland. Some sulphur 
springs were pointed out to me, which I 
believe are still used by invalids. Agrippa 
first built baths over them, and Augustus 
frequented them for the benefit of the waters. 

About two miles before reaching Hadrian’s 
Villa we passed the ancient circular tomb of 
Plautius Lucanus, the opus reticulatum or 
diaper brickwork of its walls is very perfect, 
but the machicolated top shows that in later 
times it was used like the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella as a tower of defence. The bricks 
are of tufa, a porous sort of stone, cut 
square on the surface and pointed at the 
other end so as to wedge into the rubble and 
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mortar of the wall, in which they are placed 
diamond-wise. Soon we are passing through 
vineyards all trellised with can eswhich men 
andwomenare busily freeing from the withered 
leaves and tendrils of last season. Little 
children fly down from some dilapidated 
hovels at the sight of our carriages, and keep 
pace at the side like the little “ Pats” about 
Connemara, but they are not so quick as 
their little Irish brothers and sisters at find- 
ing what is thrown to them. Twice they left 
the centesimi they begged for lying in the 
mud. We wondered whether they would go 
back and hunt for them when we had passed. 

And now what shall I say about Hadrian’s 
Villa? There is so much to say that I almost 
shrink from beginning, and I suppose that I 
must not exactly follow Mrs. Mason’s advice, 
who says, “Refer them to the guide-books.” 

Besides, what I like to do is to tell just what 
the guide-books do not tell, to give in word- 
painting the little bits of characteristic life 
and scenes which enable those who sit by 
their own hearths to realize the home life and 
surroundings of their foreign neighbours in a 
manner which no guide-book descriptions 
can do. 

We alighted from our carriages at the gates 
of the villa, so cailed, and we soon perceived 
that we were entering the precincts of what 
was once a vast palace, now, alas! a field of 
ruins, but ruins that may rank amongst the 
most beautiful and interesting in or about 
Rome. The Emperor Hadrian had been a 
great traveller, and when he came to seek a 
calm retreat in the Campagna, eighteen 
miles from the great capital, Rome, he 
surrounded himself with memories and re- 
collections of all that was most precious 
and delightful in the distant lands that he 
had visited. In the midst of the fine amphi- 
theatre of mountains which are the back-bone 
of Italy, he formed artificially a Vale of 
Tempe, a river Peneus, as well as an Elysium 
and a Tartarus. The immense grounds con- 
tained a Stoa Pecile, in imitation of the porch 
of the Stoics at Athens ; a scuola, or hall of 
the philosophers, where the niches in which 
the statues stood are still to be seen. A hypo- 
drome, swimming and other baths, theatres, 
a temple of Diana, and a temple of Venus, 
where the Venus de Medici, now in Florence, 
was found. ‘There was also a Nympheum, 
an artificial canal on which regattas or boat 
processions were held. Rows of little shops 
and refreshment-places lined it, whilst above 
were seats for the spectators. 

The most beautiful part of the whole ruins 


is the aquarium, still surrounded by a com- 
plete circle of elegant columns, broken, alas ! 
and half demolished, but distinctly showing 
the arrangement of the basin, and the mode 
in which it was supplied with water from the 
various raised reservoirs. In the centre stood 
the famous Faun in rosso antico, which is 
now inthe Museum of the Capitol in Rome. 

The sudatorium or “sweating chamber,” 
belonging to the bath is exactly like the 
Pantheon in its interior construction, and 
Mr. Forbes adduces from this that the Pan- 
theon was also a sudatorium of some ¢herme 
originally. Ché 40 sa (who knows !). 

On leaving the villa we had a lovely drive 
through an extensive olive wood up the 
mountain side to Tivoli. These olive trees, 
gnarled, knotted, twisted, and torn, look as 
if they might have been in existence in the 
time of the Roman Empire. Some of them 
are of the most weird and fantastic shapes. 
Gustave Doré might have used them to illus- 
trate his “ Wandering Jew.” The olive has 
the faculty of splitting its trunk into many 
parts, and drawing together the portions of 
severed bark so as to form each shred into 
a new stem. We found this process going 
on in many stages of progress to-day. 

The ground beneath the trees was strewn 
with the dark purple-black fruit, and men, 
women and children, were engaged in gather- 
ing up the ripe oily berries, kneeling as they 
did so in picturesque groups about the grove. 
Here and there they were collected in twos 
or threes, taking their frugal morning meal, 
a hunch of dark coarse bread, and a draught 
of thin wine, which they poured straight into 
their throats from a little wooden keg. At 
length we reached the gates of the little forti- 
fied town of Tivoli. Mr. and Mrs. Mason 
laughed over their remembrances of twenty 
years ago, when they entered it in a lumber- 
ing old diligence, which was strictly searched 
before it was allowed to pass through; now 
tout cela est changé, and we drove in without 
any questions being asked at all. We were 
not sorry to reach the inn, and to find 
luncheon already prepared for us. Mr. 
Forbes had taken a short cut through the 
wood, and ordered it in advance. An 
omelette, roast beef, some very capital 
fried potatoes, with butter, cheese, and 
delicious oranges, composed a very good 
meal for tired and hungry travellers. All 
ate well and expressed perfect content, 
which latter was a very pleasant element 
about our whole party. No word of grum- 











bling was heard from any one ; there was only 
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one lady beside our own especial set, and all 
the gentlemen were quiet and well-mannered. 
One was lame, another stammered, and the 
strange lady was deaf. ‘This caused a rather 
absurd juxtaposition on the homeward route, 
for the carriages would not all close, and when 
rain set in we were obliged to take one 
of the Poles into our carriage, which shut 
up entirely, and her sister, who can speak no 
English, was left in another which had only a 
hood to it, together with the stammering 
gentleman who could speak nothing else, and 
the deaf lady who could converse with neither 
of them. They all tried to talk at first, and 
after a good laugh on discovering the hope- 
lessness of the case, they subsided into sleep, 
wedged as they were all three on one seat of 
the carriage beneath the shelter of the hood. 
This squeezing process was the only part of 
the whole excursion which was not quite 
pleasant. But we have not left Tivoli yet. It 
was a proud place once, full of the villas of 
noble Romans, including Mecenas. The 
Emperor Augustus himself built one there, 
and in the time of Adrian the splendour of 
the place reached its climax. In the Middle 
Ages it participated in the fateof Rome. The 
town numbers about 7,000 inhabitants, but its 
chief attraction lies in its beautiful situation ; 
it nestles in the bosom of the hills, amid vine- 
yards and silvery olive groves, overlooking the 
wide plain of the Campagna, streaked with 
soft rainbow tints of purple and green, and 
blue and orange. After lunch we sallied 
forth to see the waterfalls, I on a donkey, led 
by a fine-looking old guide, the others walk- 
ing, headed by Mr. Forbes, and followed by a 
couple of weird and wiry little men carrying 
a chaise a porteur, apparently in the hope of 
some one of the other ladies giving in and 
requiring the use of it. They looked thin 
and hungry, and one felt sorry that their little 
harmless speculation failed. 

The falls of Tivoli were made artificially 
about forty years ago, after a dreadful inun- 
dationc aused by the overflow of the Arno 
which destroyed a numberof houses builtalong 
its banks. A new channel was constructed 
and two outlets made, by which this branch 
of the river flows into the bed below from a 
height of 420 feet, forming a waterfall of im- 
posing appearance as the guide-books express 
it. I have seen finer falls, but then what an 
entourage is here! looking upwards from 
the foot of the rock-hewn steps, leading to 
the sibyl’s grotto, we have before us a kind of 
rugged amphitheatre, surmounted by the 
beautiful little circular temple of the sibyl, 


surrounded by a colonnade of Corinthian 
columns, ten of which are still existing. Close 
to it is another ancient temple, of oblong 
form, with four Ionic columns in front, now 
used asachurch. I had often to dismount and 
remount my donkey, for the narrow rugged 
pathway continually either ascended or de- 
scended so perpendicularly that it was 
impossible for the little beast to follow it, 
and it was led by some other route, but we 
always met again either on some little terrace 
or in a gallery of the rock, where the guide 
would be eager for me to get on again. When 
the climbing was over, whichI was not strong 
enough for, I wanted Mrs. Mason to mount, 
but she wanted me to sit still. The poor old 
guide could not understand our friendly dis- 
pute, and when I explained that I wanted 
the signora to ride, and that she wanted me 
to ride, he shrugged his shoulders with a 
deprecating air, and said, ‘44, Signore! sono 
di uo ordini,’—*“ Ah, ladies, I am at your 
commands.” 

Before we had quite completed the tour 
the rain began to fall, and we hastened 
back to the inn and our carriages, congratu- 
lating ourselves that it had not come on 
before. 

Mrs. Mason and I managed to get a peep 
into the little church, the outside of which, 
with its tall campanile, is a good deal more 
imposing than the interior. It is a wretched 
little place; one lonely worshipper knelt 
before a picture of St. Joseph with the 
Child over,the high altar. She was a poor 
woman whose garments seemed to be made 
up of many pieces. She did not raise her 
eyes when we entered. Italians seem to 
me so much more steady and, at least, 
apparently earnest at their devotions, than 
are their French neighbours. We did rot 
see the other church, which also has a 
campanile tower. and which is called the 
Cathedral. I fancy it is of no particular 
importance. However, these two towers area 
picturesque feature in the view of the town 
from a distance. 

Tivoli existed long before the foundation 
of Rome; it formed one of the confederate 
Latin cities allied with Rome, and became for 
some time a favourite resort of the Roman 
aristocracy. In the wars with the Goths it 
was devastated, as was Hadrian’s Villa. This 
marvellous collection of buildings and works 
of art fell in the sixth century into the hands 
of Totila, king of the Goths, and all were 
ruthlessly destroyed or mutilated. Portions 
of the ornaments of the villa are to be found 
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still scattered in churches and museums. It 
was in a lake near here that the heads of 
forty beautiful marble statues were dis- 
covered, the bodies having been probably, as 
is supposed, burnt for lime. We picked up a 
number of pieces of marble of all sorts ; the 
Roman lapidaries are clever at making these 
up into paper weights, obelisks, and other 
bagatelles. In this way portions of many an 
antique ruin find their way to English draw- 
ing-rooms. 

Whilst getting together our wraps at the 
inn, we found one of our Polish ladies 
apparently in a state of great uneasiness, 
almost in tears. She was adjuring her sister 
to do something which the latter appeared 
to” oppose in earnest, persuasive tones. At 
last, however, she gave way to the other’s 
pleading, and now it turned out that, in her 
fear lest the damp morning should affect her 
more delicate sister, the elder one had 
induced her to encase herself in a sort of 
cuirass of four folds of newspaper, which 
she had heard was the warmest and most 
secure protection against cold and wet. This 
paper clothing had been scrubbing and 
rubbing the poor young lady the whole day, 
worse probably than any sackcloth and 
ashes, and now she was so irritable morally, 
and so rubbed up the wrong way practically, 
that she could not even wait patiently till it 
could be removed. We left her to be ad- 
monished and disrobed by her sister, and 
when she rejoined us in a more placid and 
composed condition of mind and body we 
all had a good laugh over the situation, 
which I can fancy was not an enviable one as 
long as it lasted. As we drove back down 
the mountain side, we amused ourselves with 
watching the groups of olive gatherers, who 
were now endeavouring to take shelter from the 
rain in various ways. One such group was 
especially good, and Mrs. Mason sketched 
it. An expansive red cotton umbrella, which 
was set up on end, protected the heads of 
five or six men and women, who knelt in a 
circle around, heels outwards, heads inwards. 
Others stood, pipe in mouth, with their backs 
against the trees, while some had retreated 
into little cavernous excavations in the soil. 
Lower down along the Campagna we saw 
many of these caverns, some of considerable 
size, and the canon and Mr. Jones pretended 
to us, as darkness set in, that brigands 
haunted there, and might at any moment 
demand our money or our life. However, 
nobody did either. We entered the city gate 
as quietly as we had come out of it, and 


soon reached home, and our not unwelcome 
dinner. 

The next day I was too tired to do any- 
thing. On the morrow we went to St. Pietro 
in Montorio, and on through the Porta 
Pancrazio, the gate of St. Pancras, to the 
beautiful Villa Doria Pamphili. From the 
Ilex Avenue there is a fine view of St. 
Peter’s and the Vatican, which seems to stand 
here quite alone, far from the rest of the 
city, looking very huge and vast; to the 
right is the Campagna, and between them the 
blue peak of Soracte bounds the horizon. 
This villa has the most extensive and 
beautiful of all the Roman grounds. The 
Italians call it Bel Respiro, from its lying so 
high, and the air being so fresh and pure. 
We passed by a pretty green glade, shut in 
by a grove of pine trees, and overlooked 
only by the quaint old church of San Pan- 
crazio, a young saint who, at fourteen years 
of age, laid down his life for the truth. A 
large herd of white deer were peacefully 
feeding in adell. It was a pretty scene ; the 
slanting rays of the sinking sun chequered 
the glade and them with silver, and presently, 
from behind the trees, glowed forth a perfect 
blaze of golden light, which caught the tips 
of the mountains beyond. 

The view from the terrace of San Pietro 
in Montorio, is the grandest and most beau- 
tiful that I have yet seen in Rome. This 
afternoon many of the mountains were 
covered with snow; the fields of dazzling 
white were brought into fine contrast with 
the depths of cerulean blue, while groups 
and banks of clouds cast fantastic shadows 
athwart the slopes, and brought every spur 
into strong relief. The higher spurs seemed 
to be hidden in the heavens, and we agreed 
that a mountain landscape is far grander 
so than when backed by a clear blue sky, 
beautiful as it is. At our feet the whole city 
lay spread out, as on a map, at one extremity 
the Colliseum, at the other St. Peter’s— 
representatives, as Dr. Arnold has said, of 
ancient and modern Rome. In the centre 
the Palatine Hill, with the ruins of the Palace 
of the Czesars, and the beautiful cypresses of 
the “Villa Mills,” above which rise the 
statues on the facade of the Lateran. On 
this side of the Tiber rears itself the grand 
mass of the Castle of St. Angelo, the angel 
on the summit sharply defined against a field 
of turquoise sky. In Trastevere (beyond 
the Tiber), may be seen the bright campanile 
of St. Cecilia, but how can I tell of all the 
towers, and domes, and columns, and ancient 
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edifices visible here at one coup d'ail. 
Such a one may scarcely be had elsewhere. 

The present church of St. Pietro in Mon- 
torio, was built by Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain, but the original oratory, on the 
spot where St. Peter is supposed to have 
been crucified, was founded by Constantine 
the Great. A little temple still stands in the 
centre of the cloister, in the crypt of which 
is a hole said to be the very spot on which 
the cross stood, and where the apostle’s head 
rested. A little talkative, bright-eyed aco- 
lyte told us all about it, whilst he scooped up 
some of the sacred sand in the hollow end of 
a wand, and offered a small quantity to each 
of us asa relic. Mrs. Mason was very pleased 
to get it, for she had been asked by 
Roman Catholic friends at home to bring 
them some back. Two pillars are shown as 
having belonged to the former oratory erected 
by Constantine. 

At the side of the high altar of St. Pietro 
in Montorio we made out the stone slab, 
beneath which poor Beatrice Cenci lies 
buried, although the monks have inverted 
the stone and turned the inscription down- 
wards. 

We drove back down the hill by a road 
pleasantly planted with cactuses, aloes, ever- 
green shrubs, and the graceful pepper tree. 

On Saturday there was an “‘ Exposition of 
Relics” at St. Peter’s. Amongst other things 
some of the Virgin Mary’s hair is shown! St. 
Peter’s certainly grows on one; it looked 
very fine to-day. We went into the “ Confes- 
sion” (as the vault is called where the tombs 
of St. Peter and St. Paul are shown), and saw 
the bronze sarcophagus in which the bodies 
of these saints lie buried, or at least some 
part of them, for a portion of the remains of 
St. Peter lies at the Lateran, and of St. Paul 
at St. Paul’s Church, outside the walls. 

In the afternoon I visited the baptistry of 
St. John Lateran, an octagon building of mean 
exterior ; its foundation is falsely ascribed to 
Constantine, who is said to have been bap- 
tized in the large basin in its centre. However, 
it was really built by Sixtus III. in the fifth 
century. From hence we went to the church 
of the “ Santi quatro incoronati;” the fullname 
translated is “ The four holy crowned _paint- 
ers and the martyred sculptors,” all of whom 
were put to death for refusing to carve and 
paint idols for Diocletian. It is a curious 
little quaint old church, full of fine marbles 
and painting; the mosaic floor is beautiful. 
The portress of a convent of Augustinian 
nuns close by opened it for us ; it was beau- 





tifully bright and clean, but had an air of 
being little used. The convent is castellated, 
which gives it a fortress-like appearance. It 
was built by Pascal, and was used as a papal 
palace while the Lateran was in ruins; hence 
its defensive aspect, suited to the troublous 
times of the anti-popes. It is now turned 
into an asylum for poor children, 

. « . Mr. Mason and Mr. Jones are off 
for a four days trip to Subiaco. They started 
at five this morning by diligence. Terribly 
rumbling, ramshackle old things these country 
diligences are, dating, I suppose, from the 
time of our forefathers, rope harness and all! 
The sfost have returned to Rome, and we 
have all received cards for an “at home” on 
the znd. Miss Rover has gone to spend the 
rest of her stay in Rome withthem. I wonder 
how the plan will answer ! 

Mrs. Mason, L. and I, went this afternoon 
to Santa Maria dei Capucini, where there is 
a celebrated picture by Guido Reni of St. 
Michael overcoming the devil. The face of 
the latter is said to be that of Pope Leo X., 
who had offended the great artist in some 
way, and who was thus punished by him. 
Under the church are a series of burial vaults 
or chapels, decorated in an extraordinary 
manner with the bones of 4,coo Capuchin 
monks of the adjacent monastery. We rang 
at the monastery door and asked to see them. 
We saw two or three very fine old men, who 
seemed dreadfully afraid lest we might in- 
trude within their precincts, and one of whom 
directed us to go round the church and await 
his coming at the vault door. This we found, 
marked by a death’s-head and marrow-bones, 
in a curious sort of old court, where a horse 
was being shod, an old woman was washing 
at a fountain, and two children played at kit- 
kat. The friar did not hurry himself, but 
by and by a key turned in the lock of the 
door from within, and without any notice we 
were ushered into the weird chamber of 
death. 

Here the ground is a bed of earth from the 
Holy Land, and in this (until the year 1870, 
when Government forbade the continuance of 
the practice) each monk at his death was laid, 
not to rest there till the resurrection day, but 
until such time—generaily five or six years— 
as his bones should have blanched and 
bleached, when they were taken up and used 
in the decorations of the walls and ceilings of 
the vaults. Garlands, posies, wreaths, cor- 
nices, devices of all kinds are formed out of 
the bones great and small, in a strangely 
ingenious fashion. Even the lamps that hang 
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before the altarsare ofbones! In the niches 
around the walls stand or recline the figures 
of some of the heads of the fraternity, arrayed 
in their habits and girdles ; they look as if they 
were carved out of ebony. 

On the roof of one chapel or chamber we 
noticed a very small skeleton compared with 
those around. 

“Tt is that of a donna” (a woman), said 
the brother in answer to our inquiring looks. 
His eye twinkled with a little merriment as I 
said,— 

“So you admit a donna to your cemetery, 
although not to your monastery ! ” 

“Tt is the lady of the founder of this 
chapel,” was his reply, “and those other two 
skeletons, still smaller, against the wall, are 
her two little sons.” 

A small piece of paper money seemed to 
please the friar very much. He made his 
adieu in the usual complimentary Italian 
form, which expresses a wish to see one again. 
I do not suppose that any of us will care to 
go into that ghastly scene a second time, but 
it interested me a good deal. 

Taking a carriage we drove to the Porta 
St. Lorenzo, and visited the church of that 


name, fuori /e mura, about half a mile with- 


out the gates. It was founded by Constan- 
tine on the spot where St. Lawrence suffered 
martyrdom. Pope Pius IX. caused it to 
be completely restored, and the subterranean 
church, which was until recent years half 
filled up with rubbish, has been cleared. The 
marbles are most beautiful. The mosaic 
pavement of the upper church is entirely 
of opus Alexandrinum of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

The first martyr, St. Stephen, is said to be 
buried beneath the high altar with St. 
Lawrence. A series of fine modern frescoes 
on the walls represent the martyrdom and 
death of the two saints. 

This is one of the most beautiful basilicas 
of Rome, one of the “seven churches” to 
which all pilgrims flocked from every part of 
Western Christendom. The other six are 
St. John Lateran, St. Maria Maggiore, St. 
Peter’s, St. Paolo, St. Croce-in-Gerusalemme, 
and St. Sebastian. 

Some very pleasant French people, who 
have been spending a week here were at the 
Pope’s audience to day. The lady begged 
a “blessing for her children at home.” The 
Pope asked, ‘‘ How many ?” to which she re- 
plied, “Five.” “Ah! encore six, sept,” said 
he, smilingly, and gave the desired blessing. 

One gentleman at this audience declined 





to kneel, and remained standing all the time. 
When the “holy father” had completed the 
tour of the hall, he said in French, “ A¢ 
maintenant je vais donner la bénédiction a 
tous ceux gui ta desirent.” Waiting a 
moment, *‘ 4 vous aussi?” added he, with a 
little smile, as he turned his pleasant blue 
eyes inquiringly upon the standing gentle- 
man. 

** Out,” blurted out the latter, as if in spite 
of himself; and the benediction was given 
without further comment. Pius IX. cer- 
tainly evinced a wonderful readiness and tact, 
as well as utter good humour, in dealing with 
such cases as these. Of course, he knew 
that any breach of the etiquette of his court 
is an insult to himself; and he quietly 
punished the offender by some little touch, 
such as the above. 

We all went up the terrace on the house- 
top last night to watch the eclipse of the 
moon. It was a beautiful sight; gradually 
the bright disk became suffused with a dull 
flame colour, which deepened into shade 
until the whole was in shadow. Then a rim 
of silvery light appeared along the edge, 
broadening and extending into a dazzling 
radiance as the orb emerged from the dark- 
ness and sailed onits silent course across the 
‘tar-bespangled heavens. Annetta, the maid, 
vas much exercised in her mind over the 
phenomenon, and wished to know whether 
it was an omen ora “segno”’ of ill. I ex- 
plained it to her as well as my Italian allowed, 
with the aid of a candle, my own head, and 
the wall. We have anew arrival in the shape 
of a lady of a certain age, a Miss Dash, full 
of peculiarities. Every one gets a nickname 
here from the servants, and she is eager to 
learn what they will call her. I know what 
it is, for I have heard them already talking 
of the “ Signorina vecchia”—which in fact 
is simply the “old young lady,” what we 
should call * old maid.” 

The two travellers have returned from their 
trip to Subiaco, thoroughly well pleased and 
delighted. The place is “ filthy, full of pigs 
and bad smells;” but also, say they, “full of 
pretty girls, and picturesque in the extreme. 
No inn in the town, and very little to eat ; 
but, on the other hand, clean beds and much 
graceful politeness and hospitality.” Mr. 
Jones, the old bachelor of our party, seems 
to have been much struck with the said 
pretty peasants ; but he can speak no Italian, 
and so was in difficulties when he wished, as 
he pretends, to get up a flirtation with them. 
Walking out alone the afternoon after their 
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arrival at Subiaco, he asked his way of one 
of these damsels, and by means of many 
signs managed with difficulty to learn what 
he wished. Meeting by and by with a 
second girl, he tried whether speaking his 
own language would answer better. Of 
course, she in turn spoke Italian, and of 
course neither understood the other. By 
and by these two maidens hastily entered 
the farmhouse where the gentlemen were 
supping, and, from their conversation, Mr. 
Mason discovered that they were holding an 
altercation concerning the strange foreigner, 
the one insisting that he was deaf and the 
other that he was dumb. 

In passing through Tivoli they had a 
laughable adventure. The diligence stopped 
just long enough to allow of a hurried visit 
to the beautiful Villa d’Este. So they took 
a carriage and drove there. As they drove 
up two other carriages followed. A major- 
domo appeared, bowed very low, assisted the 
canon and his companion to alight, and 
escorted them through a file of men and 
maids all ‘“ bobbing and smirking.” They 
were in too much haste to see the place to 
heed all this very much, and passed hur- 
riedly on, Mr. Mason asking questions as 
they went. Suddenly something that he said 
seemed to strike the major-domo, who begged 
to be for amoment excused. They went on 
into the grounds, and two minutes later their 
guide returned. His obsequiousness had 
vanished. He politely requested them to 
leave at once, as the ‘‘ Grand Duke of Baden 
had arrived to see the place, and it was not 
yet open to the public!” 

A light flashed on Mr. Mason. Here was 
the explanation of the curtseying and bob- 
bing, the file of men-servants and maids. 
He had been taken for the expected royalty, 
and while the major-domo had been occu- 
pied with him and Mr. Jones, the Grand 
Duke himself had been left to the footman. 
They had a good laugh over the mistake, 
told the major-domo they would not disturb 
his Serene Highness, but that, as they were 
there, and could not come again, they would 
walk round the ground by themselves, and 
so dismissed him to do the honours in the 
right quarter, to which he consented. 

Miss Dash, who did not know that Father 
X. is a Romish priest, applied to him to-day 
to know what she should first see in Rome. 

‘‘Oh, St. Peter’s, of course,” said he. 

“Oh, but,” replied she, “ it is pagan Rome 
that I wish to make acquaintance with.” 
“Pagan Rome,” added she, with eyes up- 




















turned, and hands fervently clasped, “pagan 
Rome is what I long after, I nearly jumped 
from the carriage window as the train entered 
the station, and I caught sight of my first ruin.” 

He smiled quietly at this enthusiasm for 
heathenism, and utter ignoring of Christi- 
anity, but laughed outright when he learnt on 
her return from her rambles that she had got 
into the wrong omnibus, and had, nolers 
volens, been carried to St. Peter’s instead of 
to the Colliseum. 

People have odd ways of expressing their 
feelings. The other day I stood near an 
English girl in the ‘Confessio” at St. 
Peter’s. A priest was explaining that the 
metal sarcophagus to which he pointed was 
the original one in which the bones of the 
apostle had been found. 

““Oh, how sweet!” exclaimed she, and 
stcod as if in a trance of enthusiasm. 

Miss Dash is exciting a commotion in the 
house. Her peculiarities are somewhat too 
obtrusive. She’selects her own seat at table, 
regardless of the claims and preferences of 
others who have been there longer than _her- 
self. She affects the society of the gentle- 
men, and offends the ladies by her questions 
and remarks. When none else will talk she 
turns and converses with the servants. There 
is a rumour that their nickname for her is 
forthcoming in the adjective substantive 
“Za folla.’ To give every one their due, she 
plays beautifully, and is a clever woman ; but 
what of this? The art of rubbing up every 
one the wrong way is more annihilating to 
yourself even than that of turning all into 
gold that you look at. 

The weather has changed, and 
has been very cold the last two or three 
days. I have scarcely been out, but am 
told that the “ice is an inch thick wherever 
water stands, and that the running fountains 
are clustered with icicles as long as one’s 
arm.”’ Yet one sits contentedly (or else one 
must do it discontentedly) without fire in 
such rooms as have no stoves or grates in 
them. Those who have fireplaces use them, 
however, gladly, and of course we have a fire 
in the salon all day now. 

It is curious to see the old women about 
the streets hugging to themselves little earthen 
pots of charcoal embers as they walk, by way 
of warming themselves, and the men hud- 
dled to the eyes in their ample cloaks, one 
end of which is drawn over the mouth 
and chin, and thrown across the left shoulder, 
picturesquely revealing a bit of the green 
or scarlet lining. 
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This consideration, if fairly entertained, 
would do much, it is clear, towards making 
our enjoyments legitimate, and imparting 
a Christian tone to them. But we are more 
particularly concerned at present with the 
line of thought suggested by the two passages 
which stand at the head of this paper, and 
to these passages we will turn without further 


I. In the former of the two, St. Paul is 
recurring to his favourite image, about which 
we said something last month—that of the 
athlete, contending or about to contend in 
The athlete, he tells us 
does not enter into the contest without 
If he did, he would not have 
the slightest chance of success. He “trains” 
—he submits himself to a prescribed course 
of bodily discipline before he dreams of 
taking his place in the arena amongst the 
other competitors for the prize. Now this 
indispensable bodily discipline involves ab- 
stinence from many indulgences, in which at 
nother time,and under other circumstanc s, 
he might very properly allow himself. There 
are kinds of food, for instance, which would 
not be suitable, and which he must not 
There are habits which have to be 
changed, not bad habits necessarily, but 
habits which would interfere with the end in 
He has to observe a strict and 
monotonous regularity in hours and diet, 
exercise and recreations ; his personal liberty 
is greatly curtailed; he is scarcely a free agent 
until his work is done. In all this the 
athlete cheerfully acquiesces—he submits 
to the privations without a murmur; he is 
temperate, self-controlling, self-restraining, 
because he knows that only on these terms 
can he possibly have a chance of winning 
And then the apostle 
draws the inference—* You who, as Chris- 
tians, are engaged in a spiritual contest, 
you too, if you would succeed, need to 
train, to submit to discipline, to undergo 
privation, to consent toa relinquishment of 
under other circum- 
stances, might be harmless and _ allowable 
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i “ And every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all things.’—1 Cor. ix. 25. 
a “ They that use this world, as not abusing it.’—1 Cor. vii. 31. 
a E are just emerging from a period 
ms yA of festivity. Christmas and the 

of New Year by common consent | 

. { and long-standing custom are 
vn ———4__ given over to family gatherings 

en and social meetings ; and most of our readers, 
“ we may suppose, have had their share in the 

“4 joyousness of the season. Now that some- 
he thing like a pause has come, let us take the delay. 
- opportunity of considering what part such 

d relaxation may be properly allowed to play 

S in a Christian life, and what limitations 
| our pleasure-seeking ought to subject 
he itself to. We begin, then, by observing the Grecian games. 
00 that true religion does by no means dis- 
le, countenance innocent enjoyment, but, on preparation. 
| of the contrary, lends it a distinct and emphatic 
on sanction. It was said of the Lord Jesus 
tle- Christ, whilst He was upon earth, that He 
yas came “eating and drinking,” by which was 
she meant that He lived a man amongst men 
ere mixing Himself up with the ordinary pur- 
Teed suits, and avocations and enjoyments of 
ave the society to which He belonged. Unlike 
she John the Baptist, who held austerely aloof 
but from association with mankind, Jesus was 
ery found wherever human beings were inno- 
to cently gathered together. His loving face, , touch. 
into with its indescribable glance of mingled purity 

and power, looked kindly on at the gaiety of 
and the rustic wedding, or at the ordinary occu- | view. 
ree pations of the household, or at the games of | 
= children at play in the market-places. He 
yess was seen at the dinner-table of the Pharisee. 
rset He was the guest of the despised publican. | 
nes Indeed, He seemed to think that where men | 
one were, there His business was,—whether in the | 
B an workshop or in the synagogue; whether in | 
“om the scene of festivity, or at the grave-side of a | 
“ae friend. “His delights were with the sons of | 
_ men.” Now what does all this mean if not | the prize of victory. 
that the joyous side of human life is under 

bout the sanction of our heavenly Father, and | 
then that He would have us take our pleasure as | 
Me other people do, provided we remember Hin | 

conf in it always? Yes, that is just the meaning 

aah, of it. God would have us enjoy our-| indulgences which, 
oie selves, not on the sly, as unloving and self- | 
ae ish children, but as if in the very presence | 





and under the very eye of our Father in | 
heaven. 
VOL, XIII 









enough,—if you wish to obtain the crown of 
glory and honour and immortality, that 


fadeth not away.” 
L 
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II. The second text teaches much the same 
lesson, but in a somewhat different form. It 
bids us stop short in our enjoyment,—“ leave 
off,” if we may venture to use a homely 
expression, “ with an appetite.” It warns us 
against self-abandonment to pleasure. ‘“‘ The 
thing is lawful, but don’t go all lengths in 
indulgence. Don’t try to squeeze out from 
it every possible drop of gratification. There is 
danger in so doing. Use the world, but not 
as using it to the very full.” 

Now the lessons to be gathered from these 
statements of Scripture are obvious enough. 
We are not warned here against sin. With 
sin, open sin, sin proclaiming itself to be sin, 
the true Christian, it is presumed, will have 
nothing whatever to do. Of course it is 
not denied that he may inadvertently fall 
into it; indeed, we know that he will; 
and every day he has to mourn over the 
transgressions and shortcomings into which 
his frail nature has betrayed him. Con- 
tinually he has to utter the cry, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner,” and then go for 
cleansing to the fountain open for all sin and 
uncleanness. 

But we are concerned with a different 
question now. It is the use of things lawful 
that the apostle is discussing, and his 
caution is to the effect that we should not 
allow ourselves full swing in even legitimate 
indulgences ; that we should stop somewhere 
short of complete gratification, in order to 
keep the world in proper subordination, and 
prevent worldliness from creeping into our 
hearts. That expression “ world,” with its 
derivatives, ‘‘ worldly” and “ worldliness,”— 
is somewhat loosely used in our general talk ; 
perhaps I might venture to say in our pulpits 
also. But, at the same time, we can see 
clearly enough that whatever threatens to 
take the uppermost place in our hearts—the 
place that God alone is entitled to occupy— 
is “the world.” to us. Ease, if we are lazy ; 
pleasure, if we are self-indulgent; praise, if 
we are vain; power, if we are ambitious ; 
money, if we have a desire to have, to 
_ possess ;—each of these things may become 

our “world ;” and against the intrusion of 
it into the inner sanctuary of our being we 
are bound to be on our guard. 

See, then, how the subject applies to the 
festivities which have just come to a close! 
Are Christian people to hold aloof from such 
things? Are they to have nothing to do 
with “cakes and ale”? Certainly not. 
Such asceticism would be quite in keeping 
with the character of John the Baptist; it 








would be most alien to the spirit of 
Him who wrought His first miracle at a 
marriage-feast. But they are to carry with 
them wherever they go, and whatever they 
do, the recollection of Christ, and of belong- 
ing to Christ; and more than this, they 
are just to keep their eyes open, and be 
on their guard against any encroachment 
on the part of outward things upon 
the spiritual ground which they already 
occupy. It is hard to win a_ higher 
stage in spiritual things, is it not? 
It is hard to maintain it when won ; and we 
do not want to have any unnecessary diffi- 
culties thrown in our way; we do not want 
to drift back again from the position to which 
we have attained. People are very fond of 
saying, “Why be so precise and particular ? 
Why stop short and deny yourself? There 
is no harm in the thing.” No, there is 
no harm in it, as you _ say, either 
in the thing in itself, or in its effect 
upon you. ButI have the further question 
to consider—wihat is its effect on me ?—on my 
spiritual well-being ? What is wholesome for 
one man may not be soforanother. Consti- 
tutions differ. I do not judge for you, but I 
have to judge for myself; and if I find this 
allowable gratification, or the excess of it, or 
the prolongation of it, works me mischief, 
incapacitates me for spiritual employmert, 
shortens my prayers and makes me huddle 
them over, destroys my relish for the Scrip- 
ture, takes me from the Lord’s table, draws 
a dim veil over the unseen world, and Christ 
the centre of it—objects which I never was 
able to discern too clearly before,—why, then 
I think I need to rouse myself, and remember 
the precept of the Apostle to be “temperate 
in all things,” seeing that I have a heavenly 
crown in view. I donot want to lose that for 
the sake of a little passing gratification ; and 
I may—I feel I may lose it—if I am not 
on my guard. 

* But,” says some reader, half-convinced, 
“‘ how are we to know how much we ought to 
take of pleasure p—you say we ought to take 
some,—and how much should we refuse to 
take?” To this I reply with a counter 
question : Is it so hard to know, if we really 
wish to know? A meal which to one man 
would be offensive gluttony, to another of 
larger and robuster frame and healthier consti- 
tution, would be semi-starvation. But in both 
men there is, through habit and experience, 
a power of self-adjustment which enables each 
to take just what he wants and no more, to 
go to the proper point and thenstop. Well, 
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there is the same capacity of self-adjustment | the Spirit, has a kind of instinct imparted to 
in our souls if we choose to make use of it; or | it, by which it is enabled to use the world 
perhaps I ought rather to say that the soul, | rightly—to "make the world its servant, and 





taught of the Spirit, and willing to be led by | 


not to submit to it as its slave. 





SAMUEL BROHL AND COMPANY. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CHERBULIEZ). 


CHAPTER III.—CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


according to the verdict of a 
large number of people, by no 
means an enliveningresort; and 





a sincere desire to recover health and strength. 
The invigorating atmosphere, the chalybeate 
waters, which are unquestionably whole- 
some, although they do taste like ink, have 
wrought more than one wonderful cure; 


am charmed to have had the experience of 


visiting the baths,” we once heard an invalid | 


say, “for I know now that I am capable of 
enduring anything and everything.” But 
such a remark as this, as the reader may 
imagine, was prompted by a thankless spirit. 

The Upper Engadine valley, in which 
Saint Moritz is situated, has, as well as the 
baths, its detractors and its admirers. This 
narrow valley, throughout whose whole 
length flows the Inn, shut in by glacier- 
capped mountains, whose slopes are covered 
with spruce, pine, and larch trees, lies at an 
altitude of some five thousand feet above the 
level of the sea. It often snows there in the 
month of August, but spring and early 
summer in the locality are delightful; and 
dotted about are numerous little romantic 
green lakes, glittering like emeralds in the 
sunshine. Those who slander these by com- 
paring them to wash-hand basins are simply | 
troubled with ill-humour, a malady which | 
neither iron, nor iodine, nor sulphur, nor any | 
other medicine, can cure. 

One thing these discontented folks cannot | 
deny, and that is that it would be difficult, | 
not to say impossible, to find anywhere in the | 
mountains more flowery and highly scented | 
mossy banks than those of the Engadine. | 
We do not make this assertion because of | 
the rhododendrons which abound on the | 
borders of the lakes; we are not fond of | 
this showy, pretentious shrub, whose flowers 


efly genuine invalids, who cherish | 


look as though they were moulded in wax for 
mere decorative purposes ; but is it not de- 
lightful to walk on turf spangled with purple 
orchids that exhale a perfume like vanilla? 
And what would you think of a wealth of 
flowers among which are gentians, large and 
small, great yellow arnicas, beautiful Martagon 


‘lilies and St. Bruno lilies, the mezereon, the 


androsace, with its clusters of rose-coloured 


| flowers, great velvety campanulas, pretty 
| orchises glowing as if tipped with flame, every 
| variety of saxifrage, and purple starworts, 
nevertheless, it is said to require no little | 
philosophy to tolerate existence there. “I | 


muffled as it were in little wrappings to pro- 
tect them from the cold? Moreover, around 
rifts in the ascent in which the cattle have 
trodden out step-like paths, there grows that 
species of immortelle with thick white petals 
called the edelweiss, or cotton-rose of the Alps, 
that every guest at the baths eagerly longs to 
pluck and preserve. Higher up, at the ap- 


| proaches to the glaciers, may be found the 


white heart’s-ease, the anemone, and the little 
white ranunculus; and higher still, often 
buried beneath the snow, flourishes that 
charming little lilac flower, delicately cut, 
sensitive, quivering, as it were, with the cold, 
known as the soldanella. To scrape away 
the snow and find beneath it a flower! is it 
often in a lifetime that such delightful dis- 
coveries are made ? 

Having said thus much, we must admit that 
Rue de Saint Moritz does not resemble 
the Rue dela Paix of Paris. We must also 
admit that the markets of the place are poorly 
supplied, and that in an atmosphere well 
calculated to stimulate the appetite to supply 
which, the wherewithal cannot always be 
obtained. We cannot have everything in 
this world ; but it is by no means our inten- 
tion to advise any one to take up his residence 
for life in the Engadine. There must, how- 
ever, be some charm in this valley, since those 
of its inhabitants who leave it in their youth 
are very apt, after they have made money, to 
return to pass their old age in the place 
where they were born, where they build 
some very pretty houses. 
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Mademoiselle Moriaz did not find Saint 
Moritz disagreeable ; the wildness of the 
scenery and the rugged pines pleased her. 
From the terrace of the Hotel Badrutt she 
loved to gaze upon the green lake slumber- 
ing at her feet, and it never occurred to Aer 
to grumble because it had the form of a 
wash-hand basin. She liked to see the cows 
returning at evening from the pasture lands. 
The cowherd in charge led home in the most 
orderly manner his little drove, which an- 
nounced its coming from afar by the tinkling 
of the cow-bells. Each one of the creatures 
stopped of itself at the entrance to its stall, 
and demanded admittance by its lowing. In 
the morning, when they were turned out 
again, they awaited the gathering of the entire 
herd, when all fell into rank and file, each in 
its proper place. The first time Mademoi- 
selle Moriaz witnessed this ceremony she 
found it as interesting as a first representation 
at the theatre or opera. 

There were several rainy days, which she 
employed in reading, painting, and making 
observations on the guests of both sexes 
whom she met at the ‘ad/e @héte. But she 
soon found more than this todo. With her, 
mind and heart were so constantly on the 
alert that it was impossible for her to remain 
a week in a place without discovering some 
work of charity to be performed. A woman 
to whom she had taken a fancy, a little shop- 
keeper of the place, interested her in her 
daughter, who was destined to be a governess, 
and who was anxious to learn drawing. 
Antoinette undertook to give her drawing- 
lessons, making her come every day to the 
hotel, and often keeping her there several 
hours. Her pupil was rather dull of com- 
prehension, and caused her to grow a little 
cross sometimes; but she always made 
amends to the girl by her caresses and 
cheerful conversation. 

When the weather became fine again she 
availed herself of the opportunity to take 
long walks ; she clambered up the mountain- 
slopes, over slippery turf, in the hope of 
carrying home some rare plant; but her 
strength was not equal to her courage—she 
could not succeed in scaling those heights 
where flourished the edelweiss. A week 
after her arrival she had a surprise, we might 
even say a pleasurable emotion, which was 
not comprised in the programme of 
amusements which the proprietor of the 
Hotel Badrutt undertook to procure for his 
guests. Returning from an excursion to 
Lake Silvaplana, she found in her chamber 








a basket containing a veritable sheaf of 
Alpine flowers, freshly gathered, and among 
them not only edelweiss in profusion, but 
several very rare plants, and the rarest of alla 
certain bell-flower creeper, which smells like 
the apricot, and which, except in some dis- 
tricts of the Engadine, is only found now in 
Siberia. This splendid bouquet was accom- 
panied by a note, which ran thus :— 


“A man who had had enough of life 
resolved to end his existence. To carry out 
his mournful project he selected a lonely 
and dismal spot, where there grew a solitary 
oak, which showed but few signs of life. As 
he was making his preparations a bird 
alighted on the dying tree and began to 
sing. The man said to himself, ‘Since 
there is no spot so miserable that a bird 
will not deign to sing in it, I will have the 
courage to live.’ And he lived. 

“T arrived in this valley disgusted with 
life, sorrowful, and so weary that I longed to 
die. I saw you pass by, and I know not 
what mysterious virtue entered into me. I 
will live. 

‘“** What does it matter to me?’ you will 
say, in reading these lines; and you will be 
right. My sole excuse for having written 
them is that I will leave here in a few days; 
that you will never see me again, never know 
who I am!” 


Antoinette’s first impression was one of 
profound astonishment. She would have 
taken it for granted that there was some mis- 
take had not her name been written in full on 
the envelope. Her second impulse was to 
laugh at the whole matter. She accorded 
full justice to Mademoiselle Moriaz; she 
knew very well that she did not resemble the 
first chance comer, but that her good looks 
could work wonders ; that a hypochondriac, 
merely from seeing her pass by, was likely to 
regain his taste for existence, scarcely ap- 
peared admissible to her. So great was her 
curiosity that she took the pains to make 
inquiries ; the flowers and the letter had been 
left by a little peasant, who was not of the 
place, and who could not be found. Antoi- 
nette examined the hotel register ; but she 
did not find therein any handwriting 
that resembled that of the letter. She 
studied the faces which surrounded her; 
thee was not in the Hétel Badrutt a single 
romantic-looking person. Very speedily she 
gave up her search. The bouquet pleased 
her; she kept it as a present fallen from the 
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skies, and preserved the letter as a curiosity, 
without long troubling herself to know who 
had written it. ‘“ Do not let us talk about it 
any more, it is doubtless some lunatic,” she 
replied to Mademoiselle Moiseney, who kept 
constantly recurring to the incident whose 
mystery she burned to fathom. The good 
demoiselle had been tempted to stop people 
in the road to ask, “ Was it you?” Perchance 
she might have suspected her Bergiin un- 
known to have a hand in the affair, had she 
had the least idea that he was at Saint Moritz, 
where she had never met him. He came 
there, nevertheless, every day, but at his own 
time ; besides, the hotels were full to over- 
flowing, and it was by no means a difficult 
matter for him to hide himself in the crowd. 

To tell the truth, when Count Abel Larinski 
came to Saint Moritz he was far less occu- 
pied with Mademoiselle Moriaz than with a 
certain illustrious chemist. The air of the 
Engadine and the waters that tasted like ink 
had worked marvels: in a week M. Moriaz 
felt like anew man. There had come to him 
a most formidable appetite, and he could 
walk for hours at a time without becoming 
weary. He abused his growing strength by 
constantly strolling through the mountains 
without a guide, hammer in hand ; and every 
day, in spite of the remonstrances of his 
daughter, he increased the length of his ex- 
cursions. The more people know, the more 
inquisitive they become ; and, when one is 
inquisitive, one can go to great lengths with- 
out feeling fatigue, only becoming conscious 
of this after the exertion is over. M. Moriaz 
never for a moment suspected that he was 
accompanied, at a respectful distance, on 
these solitary expeditions, by a stranger, who, 
with eyes and ears both on the alert, kept 
careful watch over him. The most peculiar 
part of the affair was that this unwearying 
watcher would gladly have caused him to 
slip, or thrust him into some quagmire, in 
order to have the pleasure of pulling him out, 
and bearing him in his arms to the Hotel 
Badrutt. “If only he could fall into a hole 
and break his leg!” Such was the daily wish 
of Count Abel Larinski; but savanis have 
great licence allowed them. Although M. 
Moriaz was both corpulent and inclined to be 
absent-minded, he plunged into more than 
one quagmire without sticking fast, and got 
into more than one marsh without having his 
progress impeded. 

One morning he conceived the project of 
climbing up to a hollow, formed by two ridges 
of rocks, which rose high above a forest of 





pine and larch trees. He was not yet suffi- 
ciently accustomed to the mountains to 
realize how deceptive distances become there. 
After having drained three large glasses of 
the chalybeate waters, and breakfasted 
heartily, he set out, crossed the Inn, and 
commenced the ascent to the forest. The 
slope grew more and more abrupt, and ere 
long he discovered that he had wandered 
from the footpath. He was not one to be 
easily disheartened, and he continued climb- 
ing, laying hold of the brushwood with his 
hands, and planting his feet among treach- 
erous pine needles, which form a carpet as 
smooth as glass, making three steps forward 
and two backward. Great drops of perspira- 
tion started out on his brow, and he sat down 
for a moment to wipe them away, hoping that 
some woodcutter might appear and show him 
the way back to the path, if there was one. 
But no human soul came within sight ; and 
plucking up his courage again, he recom- 
menced the ascent, until he had nearly 
reached a breastwork of rock, in which he 
vainly sought an opening. He was about to 
retrace his steps, when he remembered that 
from the balcony of the hotel he had ob- 
served this breastwork of reddish rock, and 
it seemed to him that he remembered also 
that it formed the buttress of the mountain 
stronghold of which he was in quest ; andso 
he inferred that this would be the last ob- 
stacle he would have to overcome. He 
thought that it would be actually humiliating 
to be so near the goal and yet not to reach 
it. The rock, worn by the frost, presented 
sundry crevices and indentures, forming a 
natural stairway. Armixg himself with all 
his strength, and making free use of his nails, 
he undertook to scale it, and in five minutes 
had gained a sort of ledge, which, unluckily 
for him, he found to be commanded by a 
smooth granite wall of a fearfulheight. The 
only satisfactory procedure for him now was 
to return whence he had come ; but in these 
perilous passages to ascend is easier than to 
descend ; and as it is impossible to choose 
one’s steps, descent may lead to a rather un- 
desirable adventure ; and such an adventure 
M. Moriaz did not dare to risk. 

He walked the whole length of the ledge 
on which he found himself, in the hope of 
discovering some outlet ; but the only one he 
could discover had already been monopolized 
by a mountain torrent, whose troubled waters 
noisily precipitated themselves through it to 
the depths below. This torrent was much 
too wide and deep to wade through, and to 
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think of leaping over it would have been pre- 
posterous. All retreat being cut off, M. 


Moriaz began to regret his audacity. Seized | 


by a sudden agony of alarm, he began to ask 
himself if he was not condemned to end his 
days in this eagle’s nest. He thought with 
envy of the felicity of the inhabitants of the 


pale you are!” he added, looking at him 
with a sympathetic, almost tender gaze. 
“ Put on, I beg of you, my overcoat, and I 
will wrap myself up in my plaid, and then we 
will both be warm.” 

With these words he took off his overcoat 
and handed it to M. Moriaz, who, feeling al- 





plains ; he cast piteous glances at the im-| most frozen, offered feeble objections to 
placable wall, whose frowning visage seemed | putting on the garment, although he had 


to reproach him with his imprudence. 
seemed to him that the human mindhad never 
devised anything more beautiful than a great 


It | some difficulty in getting his arms into the 


| sleeves. 
| During this time Count Abel had thrown 


highway ; and it would have taken little to | down on the rock the wallet he carried slung 
make him envy the peasant, whose daily life | by a leathern strap over his shoulders. He 


is employed, in turn, in tending cattle and 
tilling the fields. 


| drew forth from it a loaf of light bread, some 
| hard-boiled eggs, a venison pasty, and a bottle 


Although there seemed small chance of | of excellent Burgundy. These provisions he 
his being heard in this solitude, he called | spread out around him, and then presented 
aloud several times ; but he had great diffi- | to M. Moriaz a cup cut out from a cocoa nut 
culty in raising his voice above the noise of | shell, and filled it to the brim, saying, “ Here 


the cataract. 


Suddenly he believed that he | is something that will entirely restore you.” 


heard below him a distant voice replying to | M. Moriaz drained the cup, and soon felt his 


his call. 


He redoubled his cries, and it | weakness disappear. 


His natural good 


seemed to him that the voice drew nearer ; | spirits returned to him, and he gaily narrated 
and soon he saw emerging from the thicket | to his host his deplorable wandering. In 


bordering the opposite bank of the torrent 
a pale face, with a reddish brown beard, 
which he remembered having beheld in the 
cathedral at Coire, and to have seen again at 
Bergin. 


“You are a prisoner, Monsieur,” was the | 


salutation of Count Larinski ; for, of course, 
the new-comer was none other than he. 
“One moment’s patience, and I am with 
you;” and his face beamed with joy. He 
had him at last, this precious game which had 
caused him so many steps. 


He turned away, bounding from rock to | 


rock with the agility of a chamois. In about 
twenty minutes he reappeared, bearing on 


his shoulder a long plank which he had de- | 
tached from the fence of a piece of pasture | 


land. He threw it across the torrent, secured 
it as well <s he could, crossed this impromptu 
foot-bridge of his own device, and joined 


M. Moriaz, who was quite ready to embrace | 


him. 


“Nothing is more treacherous than the | 
“They are) 
haunted by some mysterious sprite, which | 
fairly delights in playing tricks with venture. | 


mountains,” said the count. 


some people ; but ‘all’s well that ends well.’ | 


Before setting out from here you need some- 
thing torevive you. The rarified atmosphere 
of these high regions makes one frightfully 


hungry. More prudent than you, I never | 


undertake these expeditions without provid- 


ing myself with some refreshment. Buthow| manner of seeking information ; as a pro- 


return, Abel recounted to him a similar mis- 

|adventure he had had in the Carpathian 
| Mountains. It is very easy to take a liking 
| to a man who helps you out of a scrape, who 
| gives you drink when you are thirsty, and 
food when you are hungry ; but even had not 
M. Moriaz been under great obligations to 
Count Larinski, he could not have avoided 
the discovery that this amiable stranger 
was a man of good address and agreeable 
conversation. 

Nevertheless, so soon as the repast was 
finished he said, “‘ We have forgotten our- 
selves in our conversation. I am the happy 
father of a charming daughter who has a 
vivid imagination. She will believe that I 
have met with an untimely end if I do not 
basten as speedily as possible to reassure 
her.” 

Count Abel hereupon gave his hand to M. 
Moriaz to aid him in preserving his equili- 
| brium as he crossed the plank, which was 
not wide. Throughout the descent he over- 
whelmed him with attentions, sustaining him 
with his arm when the descent became too 
abrupt. So soon as they had made their 
way to a foot-path they resumed their con- 
versation. Abel was very clear-sighted, and, 
like Socrates, as we said before, he was 
master in the art of asking questions. He 
turned the conversation to erratic glaciers and 
boulders. M. Moriaz was enchanted with his 
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fessor of the College of France, he was well 
pleased to owe his life to an intelligent man. 
As they traversed a pine forest they heard 


a voice hailing them, and they were shortly | 


joined by a guide whom Mademoiselle 
Moriaz, cruelly disquieted at the prolonged 
absence of her father, had sent in quest of 
him. Pale with emotion, trembling in every 
fibre, she had seated herself on the bank of 
a stream. She was completely a prey to 
terror, and in her imagination plainly saw her 
father lying half dead at the bottom of some 
precipice or rocky crevasse. On perceiving 
= she uttered a cry of joy and ran to meet 
im. 


been more fortunate than wise. And I shall 
have to ask my deliverer his name in order 
to present him to you.” 


these last words. He stammered out some- 
thing about M. Moriaz having exaggerated 
the worth of the little service it had been his 
good fortune to render him, and then with a 
cold, formal, dignified air, he bowed to 
Antoinette and moved hurriedly away, as a 
man who cares little to make new acquaint- 
ances, and who longs to get back to his soli- 
tude. 

He was already at some distance when M. 
Moriaz, who had been busily recounting his 
adventures to his daughter, bethought him 
that he had kept his deliverer’s overcoat. He 


searched in the pockets, and there found a | 
memorandum-book and some visiting cards | 


bearing the name of Count Abel Larinski. 
Before dinner he went to every hotel in Saint 
Moritz without discovering where M. Larinski 
lodged. He gathered the information, how- 
ever, in the evening from a peasant who) 
came over from Cellarina for the overcoat. 

The good Mademoiselle Moiseney was 
quite taken with Count Abel, first because 
he was handsome, and then because he played 
the piano bewitchingly. There could be no 
doubt that Antoinette would feel grateful to 
this good-looking musician who had restored 
to her her father. Certain of being no longer 
thwarted in her enthusiasm, she said to her 
that evening, with a smile which was meant 
to be excessively ironical, “ Well, my dear, 
do you still think that Count Larinski’s head 
is somewhat sunk between his shoulders ?” 

“Tt is a matter of little importance, but I 
have not altered my opinion.” 

“ Ah, if you had only heard him play one | 
of Schurann’s romances !”’ 
“A talent for music is a noble one. | 


Nevertheless the man’s chief merit, in my 
eyes, is that he has a taste for saving life.” 

“Oh, I was sure from the first, perfectly 
sure, that this man had a large heart and a 
noble soul. I read faces very correctly, and 
I never need to see people twice to know 
how far they can be relied on.” After a 
pause she added, “I wonder if I dare tell 
you, my dear, of an idea which has occurred 
to me?” 

“Tell me by all means. Your ideas some- 
times amuse me.” 

* Might it not turn out that the author of 
a certain note, and sender of a certain thing, 


| was Count Abel Larinski ?” 
“Ah! truly, my love,” said he, “I have | 


“Why he rather than any other?” asked 
Antoinette. “I believe you do him wrong ; 
he appears to be a gentleman, and gentlemen 


| do not write anonymous letters.” 
Count Abel appeared not to have heard | 


“Oh, that was a very innocent one, and 
you may be sure that he wrote it in perfect 
good faith.” 

“ You believe, then, Mademoiselle, that in 
good faith a man about to put an end to him- 
self would abandon his attention because he 
had encountered Mademoiselle Antoinette 
Moriaz on a public highway?” 

“ Why not?” cried Mademoiselle Moise- 
ney, looking at her with eyes wide open with 
admiration. ‘‘ Besides, you know the Pules 
are a hot-headed people, whose hearts are 
open to all noble enthusiasms. One could 
pardon in Count Larinski what could not be 
overlooked in a Parisian.” 

“T will pardon him on condition that he 
will keep his promise and never make him- 
self known to me, for this is unquestionably 
the first duty of a mysterious unknown. 
Just now he refused to let my father present 
him to me, which is a good mark in his 
favour. If he alter his mind, he becomes at 
once a condemned man. I pity you, my 
dear Joan,” added Antoinette, laughingly. 
“You are dying with longing to hear one 
of those romances without words, which 
M. Larinski plays so divinely; and if 
M. Larinski be the man of the letter, his own 
avowal prohibits him from appearing before 
me again. How can you extricate yourself 
from this dilemma? The case is embar- 
rassing.” 


CHAPTER IV.—MADEMOISELLE MORIAZ 
MAKES A DISCOVERY. 

T was M. Moriaz who undertook the 

solution of this embarrassing dilemma 

Three days later, some moments before 

dinner, he was walking in the hotel grounds, 
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smoking a cigar. He saw passing along the | “ Unhappy Poland!” cried he. ‘“ To-day 
road Count Abel, on his way back to/ the Jew is its master. Active, adroit, inven- 
Cellarina. A storm was coming up; already | tive, unscrupulous, he makes capital out of 
great drops of rain were beginning to fall. | our indolence and our improvidence. He has 
M. Moriaz ran after the count and seized him | over us one great advantage, which is simply 
by the button, saying, “ You have saved my | that, while we live from day to day, he 
life—permit me, at least, to save you from | possesses a notion of a to-morrow ; we despise 
the rain. Do me the honour to share our | him, and we could not do withouthim. We 








dinner ; we will have it served in my apart- 
ment.” 

Abel strongly resisted this proposition, 
giving reasons which sounded like mere pre- 
tences. A rumbling of thunder was heard. | 
M. Moriaz took his man by the arm and led | 
him in by force. He presented him to his 
daughter, saying, “ Antoinette, let me pre- 
sent to you M. le Comte Larinski, a most 
excellent man, but little inclined to socia- 
bility. I was compelled to use violence in 
bringing him here.” 

The count acknowledged these remarks 





with a constrained smile. He wore the 
manner of a prisoner ; but as he prided him- | 
self on his good breeding and on his philo- | 
sophy, he seemed to be endeavouring to | 
make the best of his capture. During dinner | 
he was grave. He treated Antoinette with 
frigid politeness, paid some attention to 
Mademoiselle Moiseney, but reserved his 
chief assiduities for M. Moriaz. He ad- 
dressed his conversation more particularly to 
him, and listened to him with profound 
respect. A professor is always sensible to 
this kind of courtesy. 

_ After the coffee was served, the casing of 
ice in which Count Abel had incased him- 
self began to thaw. He had been all over | 
the world ; he knew the United States and | 
Turkey, New Orleans and Bucharest, San 
Francisco and Constantinople. His travels 





had been profitable to him ; he had observed 
men and things, countries and institutions, 
customs and laws, the indigenous races and 
the settlers, all but the transient visitors, with 
whom he seemed to have had no time to 
occupy himself; at least, they formed no part | 
of his conversation. He related several 
anecdotes with some show of sprightliness ; 
his melancholy began to melt away ; he even 


indulged in little bursts of gaiety, sd 


Antoinette could not avoid comparing him 
and his discourse to some of the more 


gloomy parts of the Engadine, where, amid | 
the dark shades of the pines, and among | 
frowning rocks, there are to be found lilies, | 
| Moriaz has a Polish failing,” said Abel 


gentians, and lakes. 


are always thirsty, and he supplies us with 
drink ; we never have ready money, and he 
lends it to us at an enormous rate of interest ; 
we cannot return it to him, and he reimburses 
himself by seizing our goods and chattels, 


| our jewels, our land, and our castles. We 


take out our revenge in insolence, and from 
time to time in petty persecutions, and we 
gradually arrive at the conclusion that the 
sole means of freeing ourselves from the yoke 
of the Jew would be to conquer the vices by 
which he lives.”” Count Abel added that for 
his part he had no prejudice against the Jews, 
and he quoted the words of an Austrian 
publicist, who said that each country had the 
kind of Jews it deserved. “In fact,” he 
continued, “in England, as in France, and 
in every country where they are placed ona 
footing of equality, they become one of the 
most wholesome, most vigorous elements of 
the nation, while they are the scourge, the 
leeches, of the countries that persecute them.” 

“And truly justice demands that it should 
be so,” cried Mademoiselle Moriaz. 

For the first time the count addressed him- 
self directly to her, saying, with a smile: 
“How is this, Mademoiselle? You are a 
woman, and you love justice.” 

‘Does this astonish you, Monsieur ?” she 
rejoined. “ You do not think justice one of 
our virtues ?” 

“ A woman of my acquaintance,” he re- 
plied, “always maintained that it would be 
rendering a very bad service to this poor 
world of ours to suppress all injustice, because 
with the same stroke would also be suppressed 
all charity.” 

“That is not my opinion,” said she. “‘When 
I give, it seems to me that I make resti- 
tution.” 

« She is somewhat of a socialist,” cried M. 
Moriaz. “I perceive it every January in 
making out her accounts, and itis fortunate 
that she intrusts these to me, for she never 
takes the trouble to look at the memorandum 
her banker sends her.” 

“I am proud for Poland that Mademoiselle 


He resumed his gravity to reply to a ques- | Larinski, gallantly. 


tion of M. Moriaz concerning Poland. 


“Ts it a failing ?” asked Antoinette. 
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“ Arithmetic is the most beautiful of the 
sciences and the mother of certainty,” said 
M. Moriaz. 
he added, “She is very wrong-headed, this 
girl of mine; she holds absolutely revolu- 
tionary principles, dangerous to public order 
and the preservation of society. Why, she 
maintains that people who are in need have a 
right to the superfluities of others ! ” 
en appears to me self-evident,” said 
she. 

‘‘ And, for example,” continued M. Moriaz, 
“she has among her /rotégés a certain Made- 
moiselle Galet or Galard——” 

“Galet,” said Mademoiselle Moiseney, 
bridling up, for she had for some time 
been impatiently awaiting an opportunity to 
put in a word. 

“This Mademoiselle Léontine Galet, who 
lives at No. 25, Rue Mouffetard——” 


‘‘No. 27,” again interposed Mademoiselle 


Moiseney, in an authoritative tone. 

“ As usual, you are sure of it, perfectly sure. 
Very good. 
Galet, residing at No. 25 or No. 27, Rue 
Mouffetard, was formerly a florist by trade, 
and nowshe has not a sou. I donot wish to 
fathom the mysteries of her past—it is very 
apt to be ‘lightly come, lightly go’ with the 
money of these people, —but certain it is that 
Mademoiselle Galard—” 

“Galet,” put in Mademoiselle Moiseney, 
sharply. 

“Ts to-day an infirm old woman, a worthy 
object of the compassion of charitable people,” 
continued M. Moriaz, heedless of this last 
interruption. ‘“ Mademoiselle Moriaz allows 
her so much every month, with which I find no 
fault ; but Mademoiselle Galet—I mistake, 
Mademoiselle Galard—has retained from her 


former calling her passion for flowers, and | 


during the winter Mademoiselle Moriaz sends | 
her every week a bouquet costing from ten to | 
twelve francs, which shows, according to my 
opinion, a lack of common sense. In the | 
month of January last, she sent for Parma 
violets for this protégé of hers. Now I appeal | 
to M. Larinski—is this reasonable, or is it | 
absurd ?” 

“Tt is admirably absurd and foolishly admi- 
rable,” replied the count. 

“The flowers I give her are never so beau- | 
tiful as some that were sent me the other | 
day,” exclaimed Mademoiselle Moriaz. | 

She went then into the next room, and re- | 
turned, carrying the vase of water containing 
the mysterious bouquet. 





And turning toward the count, | 


This Mademoiselle Galard or | 


“What do you | or écarté. j t 
think of these?” she asked the count. | played with Mademoiselle Moiseney ; but this 


|“ They are already much faded, and yet I think 


they are beautiful still.” 

He admired the bouquet; but although 
Antoinette regarded him fixedly, she detected 
neither blush nor confusion on his face. “It 
was not he,” she said to herself. 

There was a piano in the room where they 
had dined. As Count Abel was taking leave, 
Mademoiselle Moiseney begged him to give 
Mademoiselle Moriaz proof of his talent. He 


| slightly knit his brows at this request, and 


resumed that sombre, almost savage air he 
nad worn when he met Antoinette at the foot 
of the mountain. He urged in excuse the 
lateness of the hour, but he allowed the 
promise to be wrested from him that he would 
be more complaisant the next day. 

“When he was gone, accompanied by M. 
Moriaz, who said he would walk a little dis- 
tance with him, Antoinette exclaimed, “ You 
see, my dear, it was not he.” 

‘* Suppose I was wrong,” replied Made- 
moiselle Moiseney, in a piqued tone, “you 
will at least grant that he is handsome?” 

“As handsome as you please. Do you 
know what I think of when I look at him? A 
haunted castle. And I feel curious to make 
the acquaintance of the goblins that visit 
a 

Notwithstanding his promise, Count 
Larinski did not reappear before the lapse of 
three days; but this time he gave all the 
music that was asked of him. His memory 
was surprising, and his whole soul seemed to 
be at the ends of his fingers; and he drew 
marvellous strains from an instrument which, 
in itself, was far from being a marvel. He 
sang, too; he had a baritone voice, mellow 
and resonant. After having hummed in a 
low tone some operatic melodies, he struck 
up one of his own national songs. This he 
failed to finish ; tears started in his eyes, emo- 
tion overpowered his voice. He broke off 


|abruptly, asking pardon for the weakness 


which had caused him to make himself ridi- 
culous; but one glance at Mademoiselle 
Moriaz convinced him that she did not think 
him so. 

A most invaluable resource indeed, in a 
mountain country where the evenings are 
long, is a Pole who knows how to talk and to 
sing. M. Moriaz liked music, but he liked 
something else besides. When he could not 
go into society, and was forbidden to work, 
he grew sleepy after dinner ; in order to rouse 
himself he was glad to play a game of bézique 
For want of some one better he 
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makeshift was little to his taste, as he dis- 
liked immensely coming into too close 
proximity with the pinched visage and yellow 
ribbons of Pope Joan. He proposed to Count 
Larinski to have a game with him, and his 
proposal was accepted with the best grace in 
the world. ‘“ Decidedly this man is good for 
everything,” thought M. Moriaz, and he con- 
ceived a great liking forhim. The result was, 
that during an entire week Count Abel passed 
every evening at the Hétel Badrutt. 

* Your father is a most peculiar man,” said 
Mademoiselle Moiseney, indignantly, to An- 
toinette. ‘ Heis shockingly selfish. He has 
confiscated M. Larinski. The idea of employ- 
ing such a man as that to play bezique! He 
will stop coming.” 

But the count’s former savageness seemed 
wholly subdued. He did not stop coming. 

One evening M. Moriaz committed an im- 
prudence. In making an odd trick, he care- 
lessly asked M. Larinski who had taught him 
the piano. 

* One whose portrait I always carry about 
me,” was the reply. 

And drawing from his waistcoat pocket a 
miniature, he presented it to M. Moriaz, who, 
after having looked at it, passed it over to his 
daughter. The portrait was that of a woman 
with light hair, blue eyes, a refined, lovely 
mouth, a fragile, delicate being, with a coun- 
tenance at the same time sweet and sad, the 
face of one who has lived and suffered. 

“What an exquisite face!” cried Made- 
moiselle Moriaz. 

“‘It is the portrait of my mother,” said 
Count Larinski. 

“Are you so fortunate as to still possess 
her?” asked Antoinette. 

“She was a tender flower,” he replied, 
“and tender flowers never live long.” 

“ Her portrait shows it plainly; one can 
see that she suffered much, but was resigned 
to live.” 

For the first time the count departed from 
the reserve he had shown toward Mademoi- 
selle Antoinette Moriaz. ‘ I have nowords to 
tell you,” he exclaimed, “ how happy I am that 
my mother pleases you.” 

Othello was accused of having employed 
secret philters to win Desdemona’s love. 
Brabantio had only himself to blame ; he had 
taken a liking to Othello, and often invited 
him to come to him; he did not make him 
play bézique, but he questioned him on his 
past. The Moor recounted his life, his 
sufferings, his adventures, and Desdemona 
wept. The fathers question, the heroes or 








| adventurers recount, and the daughters weep. 
| Such are the outlines of a history as old as 
the world. Abel Larinski had left the card- 
table. He had taken his seat in an arm-chair, 
facing Mademoiselle Moiseney. He was 
| questioned ; he replied. 

His destiny had been neither light nor 
easy. He was quite young when his father, 
Count Witold Larinski, implicated in a 
| conspiracy, had been compelled to flee from 
| Warsaw. His property was confiscated, but 
| luckily he had some investments away from 
|home, which prevented him from being left 
| wholly penniless. He was a man of projects. 
| He emigrated to America with his wife and 
his son; he dreamed of making a name and 
|a fortune by cutting a canal through the 

Isthmus of Panama. He repaired to New 
| Granada, there to make his studies and his 
| charts. He made them so thoroughly that 
|he died of yellow fever before having com- 
|menced his work, having come to the end 


| 


|of his money, and leaving his widow in the 
/most cruel destitution. Countess Larinski 
| said to her son, “ We have nothing more to 
| live on; but, then, is it so necessary to live ?” 
|She uttered these words with an angelic 
smile on her lips. Abel set out for California. 
| He undertook the most menial services ; he 
| swept the streets, acted as porter ; what cared 
he, so long as his mother did not die of 
‘hunger? All that he earned he sent to her, 
| enduring himself the most terrible privations, 
|making her think that he denied himself 
|nothing. In the course of time fortune 
‘favoured him; he had acquired a certain 
/competency. The countess came to rejoin 
him in San Francisco; and there she died. 
| Some weeks after having lost his mother—it 
|was in 1863—Count Abel learned from a 
journal that fell into his hands that Poland 
had risen again. He was twenty-one years 
|of age. He thought he heard a voice calling 
|him, and another voice from the skies 
|whispered, “She calls thee. Go ; it is thy 
| duty.” And he went. Two months later he 
crossed the frontier of Galicia to join the 
| bands of Langiewicz. 

| Othello spoke to Desdemona of caverns, 
| deserts, quarries, rocks, and hills whose 
| heads touch heaven; of cannibals, an- 
| thropophagi, and men whose heads do grow 
beneath their shoulders. Count Abel spoke 
to Mademoiselle Moriaz of the fortunes and 
vicissitudes of partisan warfare, of vain 
exploits, of obscure glories, of sanguinary 
|encounters which are never decisive, of de- 
feats from which survive hope, hunger, thirst, 
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cold, snow stained with blood, and long 
wanderings in forests, tracked by the enemy ; 
then disasters, discourage ments, the banish- 
ing of the last hope, punt: hment, the gallows, 
and finally a mute, feverish resignation, swal- 
lowed up in that vast solitude with which 
silence surrounds misfortune. After the 
dispersion of the band to which he had 
joined himself he had gone over to Rou- 
mania. 

This narration, exact and precise, bore the 
impress of truth. Count Abel made it in a 


simple, modest tone, keeping himself as | 


much as possible in the background, and 
growing persuasive without apparent effort. 
There were moments when his face would 
flame up with enthusiasm, when his voice 
would become husky and broken, when he 
would seek for a word, become impatient 
because he could not find it, find it at last, 
and this effort added to the energy of his 
spasmodic and disjointed eloquence. In 


conclusion he said, “In his youth man | 
believes himself born to keep moving ; the | 


day comes when he experiences the neces- 
sity of being seated. I am seated; my seat 
is a little hard, but when I am tempted to 
murmur, I think of my mother and refrain.” 


“What did you do in Roumania?”’ in- | 


quired M. Moriaz, who liked to have stories 
circumstantially detailed. 


“Ah! I beg of you to excuse me from | 


recounting to you the worst employed years 
of my life. Iam my father’s own son. He 


dreamed of cutting through an isthmus, I of | 
I spent four years of my | 
life in its construction, and the first time it | 


inventing a gun. 


was used it burst.” 

And thereupon he plunged into a some- 
what humorous description of his invention, 
his hopes, his golden dreams, his disappoint- 
ments, and his chagrin. ‘The only admi- 
rable thing in the whole affair,” he concluded, 
“and something which I believe has never 
happened to any other inventor, is that Iam 
entirely cured of my chimera; I defy it to 
take possession of me again. I propose to 
put myself under discipline in order to 
expiate my extravagance. So soon as my 
cure is entirely finished I will set out for 
Paris, where I will do penance.” 

“What kind of penance?” asked M. 
“ Paris is not a hermitage.” 

‘“‘Nor is it my intention to live there as a 
hermit,” was the reply, given with perfect 
simplicity. ‘I go to give lessons in music 
and in the language.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed M. Moriaz, “Do 


| the mahogany. She saw in this knot the 


you see no other career open to you, my 
| dear count ?” 

/ “TI am no longer a count,” he replied, 
| with an heroic smile. “ Counts do not run 
| about giving private lessons.” Anda strange 
light flashed in his eyes as he spoke. “I 
| Shall run about giving private lessons until 
| I hear anew the voice which spoke to me in 
California. It will find me ever ready ; my 
reply will be, ‘I belong to thee; dispose of 
/me at thy pleasure.’ Ah! this chimera is 
| one that I will never renounce.” 

Then suddenly he started as one just 
awakening from a dream ; he drew his hand 
| over his brow, looked confusedly around him, 
and said, “What am I thinking of? Here 
| have I been talking to you of myself for two 
/hours! It is the most stupid way of passing 
| one’s time, and I promise you it shall not 
| happen again.” 
| With these words he arose, took up his 
| hat, and left. 

M. Moriaz paced the floor for some 
moments, his hands behind his back ; pre- 
|sently he said: “This man has strangely 
moved me. One thing alone spoils his story 
for me—that is the gun. A man who has 
once drunk will drink again; one who has 
invented will invent again. No man in the 
world ever remained satisfied with his first 
gun.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur,” cried Mademoiselle Moi- 
| seney persuasively, ‘‘ could you not speak to 
the Minister of War about adopting the 
Larinski rifle?” 

“Are you your country’s enemy ?” he 
asked. “‘ Do you wish its destruction? Have 
you sworn that after Alsace we must lose 
Champagne ?” 

‘“*T am perfectly sure,” she replied, mount- 
ing on her high horse,” that the Larinski rifle 
is a chef d’euvre, and I would pledge my life 
that he who invented it is a man of genius.” 

“If you would pledge your word of 
honour to that, Mademoiselle,” he replied, 
making her a profound bow, “ you may well 
feel assured that the French Government 
would not hesitate a moment.” 

Mademoiselle Moriaz took no part in this 
conversation. Her face slightly contracted, 
buried in her thoughts as in a solitude inac- 
cessible to earthly sounds, her cheek resting 
in the palm of her left hand, she held in her 
right hand a paper-cutter, and she kept 
pushing the point into one of the grooves of 
the table on which her elbow rested, while 
her half-closed eyes were fixed on a knot of 
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Isthmus of Panama, San Francisco, the 
patient countenance of the beautiful Polish 
woman who had given birth to Count Abel 
Larinski ; she saw there also fields of snow, 
ambuscades, retreats more glorious than 
victories, and, beyond all else, the bursting 
of a gun and of a man’s heart. 

She arose and saluted her father without a 
word. In crossing the room she perceived 
that M. Larinski had forgotten a book he 
had placed on the piano when he came in. 
It was a small copy of Shakespeare, which 
he frequently took with him in his rambles. 
She opened the volume ; he had written his 
name on the top of the first page, and 
Antoinette recognised the handwriting of 
the note. 





Shut up in her own room, while taking 
down and combing her hair, her imagina- 
tion long wandered through California and 
Poland. She compared M. Larinski with all 
the other men she had ever known, and she 
came to the conclusion that he resembled 
none of them. And it was he who had written, 
“I arrived in this valley disgusted with 
life, sorrowful and so weary that I longed to 
die. I saw you pass by, and I know not 
what mysterious virtue entered into me. I 
will live.” 

It seemed to her that for long years she 
had been seeking some one, and that she 
had done well to come to the Engadine, 
because here she had found the object of 
her search. 
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OOD evening Mr. Ridgeleigh, I l 
am glad to see you,” said | 
2 Richard Wilton, as he rose) 
from his seat to clasp the out- | 
stretched hand of his visitor. 

“Good evening, sir, I hope you are well. | 
The weather has been pleasant, though 
sharp, and the clear moonlight foretokens, I 
think, a crisp frost.” 

Richard Wilton was lord of the manor at 
Hazelgrove, and Mr. Ridgeleigh was a neigh- 
bouring gentleman of a somewhat literary 
turn of mind, who resided at the Hall in 
Lakeside, a pleasant village in one of the 
northern counties. There had lately been 
opened in that district, under happy auspices, 
a leisure resort for the inhabitants. It con- 
tained a reading-room, sometimes used as 
a lecture hall; apartments for conversation, 
games of skill, and meetings of a business 
nature; Lesson classes were held in the 
evenings for the young people, and the 
place was made so attractive with pictures, 
diagrams, models, specimens, &c., that it 
almost constituted a village museum. More 
recently there had been set on foot in 
connection with it a lending library. The 
committee of selection consisted of Mr. 
Wilton, chairman, Mr. Ridgeleigh, custodian 
of books, and the Rev. Evan Davies, secre- 
tary and honorary librarian. They had 
invited donations of books, anda meeting 


was held occasionally to consider the 
qualities of the presentations made, to 
determine on advisable purchases, and to 
take such other steps as might secure the 


| success of the new enterprise. 


The Rev. Mr. Davies had not arrived at 
Hazelgrove when the foregoing greeting 
took place; and the two gentlemen sat 
chatting in a friendly mood together till 
he should join them. In the course of 
this conversation Mr. Ridgeleigh said, 
‘Perhaps, indeed, he has forgotten our 
arrangement to meet to-night, unless he 
took a note of it; and yet I think that he 
must have done so for he first impressed me 
with the advantage of having a regularly 
kept register of all such engagements. About 
ten years ago, while talking on that topic, Mr. 
Davies drew my attention to ‘The Christian 
Remembrancer,” and I have since found it 
not only a most valuable aid to memory, but 
in itself an excellent repertory of well- 
selected subjects for occasional reading and 
frequent reflection. This year its almanack 
and calendar material is singularly complete ; 
it contains interleaved daily texts which 
‘ set forth some attribute of the Lord Jesus 


Christ’ in those chosen for Sundays, and the | 


week-day texts following show how these 
attributes of our Exemplar are reflected in 
1¢* The Christian Remembrancer, 1880.” 








London; R. & A. Suttaby. 
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His disciples. Here is my copy, noted, as| many important views of how the sinner’s 
you see. ‘ | heart is reached presented to us in its pages. 
It appears to be a very handy-like pocket- | It is evidently written in earnest ; from good 
book, and is neatly got up,” said Mr. Wilton. | motives, and with much hope of fruit. The 
_At this point Mr. Davies entered, and after | author of ‘Talkings in the Twilight,’® has 
friendly greetings, and a few remarks on the caught up a good deal of the spirit of a 
circumstances of life in the village, the! favourite of my boyish Sabbaths, ‘Old 
object of the meeting was entered upon by| Humphrey.’ He discourses ‘On Building 
Mr. Ridgeleigh’s saying, “ Well, Mr. Davies, | Houses, or from the Sand to the Rock,’ in 
you have, I hope, been able to form an im- | a frank, genial, earnest, and aptly illustrative 
pression of the packet of books sent up to | way. His unfolding of the closing parable 
the vicarage. | of the Sermon on the Mount is plain, attrac- 
“I have been able to look at several of | tive, effective, and persuading. A large 
them,” said the curate of Lakeside, “‘andmy | amount of information is placed before the 
opinions on these may be stated in a few| reader of these six brief but capital speci- 
words. In ‘The Saint and his Saviour,’ | mens of sermons for the young. The intent 
Mr. C. H. Spurgeon, whose ministrations in | of ‘ Elvinor,’ 6 a poem by W. E. C., would be 
the Tabernacle have been blessed to so many | apt to be mistaken by a cursory reader Its 
Christian souls, has taken up in a new form | purpose is not to show the corruptness of the 
the theme on which Philip Doddridge dis-| Church of Rome in pre-Reformation days 
coursed so ably, ‘ The Rise and Progress of | though that is involved in the picture,— 
Religion in the Soul.’ In twelve sermon-/ but to inculcate the moral that any church 
chapters he ably, eloquently, and fully treats | which opens to its priests a highway to 
of the beginning, course, and issue of faithin | wealth, fame, power, and position, is in a sure 
Christ. It is wise, impressive, and powerful, | way to corrupt the heart, and make the 
and seems to me to present Mr. Spurgeon’s | material rather than the spiritual prosperity 
views in a happy, vigorous, and original | of the church the object of ambition among 
manner. ‘The Lay Preacher’® presents itself | its leaders. The story is long drawn out, 
as ‘a magazine for all Christian workers.’ Its| wants local colouring and sustainedness of 
editor, the Rev. Frederic Wagstaff, of Bir-| characterization, not without interest, ability 
mingham, has collected into its pages a large | and facility, though little tinged with the fine 
number of suggestive, thoughtful, and | fervour, the enthusiastic glow, and the pictur- 
practical advices on pulpit and platform | esque phrase which are held to be essential to 
preparation. helps to study, and aids in| poetry, Had the tale been condensed into 
Christian life. Its contents are varied, | 4 simple historic ballad it would have been 
instructive, and well arranged, and I should | more effective. As it is, it is like a cloud 
think could scarcely fail to be useful in our | lying dull on the horizon which has not been 
day, when the press has become the constant | lighted up into beauty and glory by the 
lay preacher of the public. These ‘ Faithful | gleams of the rising sun. 
Words for Old and Young ’* take up the| “Well, Mr. Davies,” said Mr. Ridgeleigh 
joyful tidings of salvation on what is called, | « your report is admirably digested and to 
in some circles, ‘the evangelic’ point of! the point. We may place these books in the 
view, and emphasize the conversion of library and find fitting readers for them. 
sinners and the gladness of believers. It) Fyen ‘ Elvinor,’ though it may not possess 
seems to me to present less forcibly the holy | the fire, passion, and power of the poetry you 
living than the holy dying of Christ’s teach- | Jove, may suit the tastes of those who love the 
ing. That was intended to be influential | simple ballads of the folk-lore times, and 
in life as well as gratifying in death. Itisstrik-| cannot compass the tones of Tennyson or 
ing in its narrations, which are avouched as | Browning, Swinburne and Lytton.” 
true. I should like to have had init more| Truly,” said Mr. Wilton, “ it is difficult to 
of the practical living joy of Christianity. | judge of books, for as men’s tastes, interests, 
There is an undertone of sadnessin it which | and associations vary, so do the themes in 
we have not inthe Evangels. Still, there are | which they delight. Here, for instance, is my 
2 “The Saint and bis Saviour,” by C. H. | bundle of books, and I feel inclined to pass 


Spurgeon. London: Hodder & Stoughton. | _ 5 “Talkings in the Twilight.” London: Alfred 
3 «The Lay Preacher,” London : F. A. Longley, | Holmes. 


4 * Faithful Words for Old and Young.’ Lon-| © “ Elvinor,”a poem by W. E. C. London: 
don: Alfred Holmes, | William Poole. 
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them on simpliciter as fitting and good. In 
this ‘ Chit-Chat, by Puck,’ or Tea-time Tales 
for young little folks and young old folks, | 
which Albert Alberg has selected from the 
Swedish of Richard Gustafsson, there is the 
great merit of wise mirthfulness. The stories 
are fresh, elaborately fanciful, full of quaint | 
conceits andcurious funning; and all inculcate | 
morals of a loving, living healthiness. I have | 
enjoyed it much, and would like many to do | 
so, from six years old to those turned of sixty. | 
The name of Arnold is one, even yet ‘to| 
conjure with.’ Charlotte Arnold knows the | 
magic influence of associations, and in her | 
«Tales of my Father’s Fireside ’® gives us a | 
glimpse of the pleasant interior of the home | 
of the head master of Rugby. We have thus | 
ingeniously put before us seven stories, differ- | 
ent iu style, incident, and merit, but together 
forming a volume pleasant for pastime. 

“ The sketches of French life furnished by 
M. Betham Edwards in ‘ Friends over the 
Water ’® are entertaining, fresh, and well told. | 
‘Mademoiselle Finette’ is brisk, and the | 
manner in which the self-indulgent young | 
girl was weaned from vanity and selfishness | 
to love, helpfulness, and contentment with a 
lowlier lot is ingenious. ‘The Pathetic 
Story of Lilie,’ the pet goat, and the risks it 
ran during the siege of Paris, gives graphic 
expression to the horrors and savagery of | 
civil war. ‘Coco; or, He would be a Sailor,’ 
tells a true story of a boy in a cook-shop who 
became a midshipman, and rose to be an | 
officer in the French navy. ‘Henri’s Visit | 
to the Paris Exhibition’ supplies an idea of | 
the world’s fair and what was to be seen there. 
‘Crissy’s Little Mother’” is a story with a | 
purpose, and a good purpose too. In it | 
Emma Leslie has endeavoured to show the | 
power of the affections as a moral lever. How | 
love can raise the fallen. How sympathy | 
can enrich and refine the lives of the poor. | 
But, above all, she makes, in this story of a | 
street waif rescued, an appeal for the board- | 
ing out of pauper children—a system which 
I am happy to say, Mr. Ridgeleigh, we have 
for some years, at your suggestion, tried and 
found to work admirably. But my business 
now is with books. I have, besides these 

* Chit-Chat,” by Puck. From the Swedish of 
Richard Gustafsson, by Albert Albeney. London : 
W. Swan, Sonnenschin & Allen. 

® ‘*Tales of my Father’s Fireside,” collected and 
edited by Charlotte Arnold. London: Provost & Co. 

® Friends over the Water,” by W. Betham 
Edwards. London: Houlston & Sons. 








%” “*Crissy’s Little Mother,” by Emma Leslie. 
London : E. Marlborough & Co. 





tales, two other works to notice, viz, ‘The 
Temperance Primer,’ by J. James Ridge, 
M.D., an elementary lesson book on alcohol 
and the evils it causes, plain, purpose-like, 
clear, and worthy of careful study ; and ‘ IIllus- 
trious Abstainers,’” twenty sketches, by 
Frederick Sherlock, of men who have become 
noticeable for their position in relation to 
drink and the drink traffic. It contains fairly 
well-written biographies and estimates of 
leading temperancereforms by one whosympa- 
thizes both with the men and the movement, 
and highly interesting most of them are. 
That exhausts my packet for this time, and I 
think they may be passed on as readable 
books.” 

** T should judge,” said Mr. Davies, “ from 
what you say of them, that several would be 
specially adapted for the juvenile department 
of the library, and I shall glance over them 
so as to arrange them in the best way.” 

“Yes,” remarked Mr. Ridgeleigh, “ that is 
very necessary ; and, indeed, I am quite 
pleased with the success which has fallen to 
our idea of having a juvenile as well as an 
adult department in our library, for we thus 
interest school and home in the joy and benefit 
ofreading. I have to report that at your sug- 
gestion I put into the hands of Mr. Knowell, 
our schoolmaster, a few books connected 
with school work. Of these he says, ‘ The 
Newspaper Reader’ is an excellent idea 
capitally carried out ; and that had it had an 
index vocabulary with meanings and notes it 
would have been perfect. He is of opinion, 
too, that it may be read with advantage by 
many beyond school years, as a sort of series 
of essays on recent occurrences in history. 
‘Simple Poems from Cowper,’ by Francis 
Storr, M.A.,are admirably selected, judiciously 
annotated, and form a pleasing volume 
‘ Hughes’ Standard Story Books’” are very 
good. The idea of them is original, and not 
only as supplementary, but as home and 
lesson books they are pretty certain to be 
pleasant to the young, and beneficial to 


"The Temperance Primer,” by J. James 
Ridge, M.A. London: National Temperance 
League. 


¥ ¢¢ Tilustrious Abstainers, ” by Frederick S'ierlock. 
London : Hodder & Stoughton. 

* “The Newspaper Reader. 
and Sons. 

™% English School Classics: Simple poems from 
Cowper, by Francis Storr, M. A. Rivingtons, 
Waterloo Place, London. 

* “Stories for Infants, (2) Stories for Standard 
I., (3) Stories for Standard II.” by Mrs, W. T. 
Greenup. London: Hughes & Co, 


” 


London : B’ackie 
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those who use them. Such is his judgment, 
and on it we can safely rely.” 

“T have no hesitation,” Mr. Wilton said, 
“in accepting Mr. Knowell’s opinion ; he is 
a skilled teacher and an able man.” 

‘‘He is indeed,” remarked Mr. Davis, 
“and I am glad he takes so much interest as 
he does in ‘ The Lakeside Leisure Resort.’ 
His lesson classes there have quite a charm 
to the young folks.” 

“You are right,” said Mr. Ridgeleigh, 
“and we must keep in view the requirements 
of these classes in our choice of books. You 
are aware, however, that I retained a few 
books in my own hands for review and 
remark. Of these I shall now say a few 
words. Through the kindness of James 
Orchard Halliwell we have had presented to 
our Lak Seide Library the two most recent 
Shaksperian tracts of that eminent literary 
antiquary. The first is ‘Memoranda on the 
“ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” ”’ in which he 
notes many minute particulars concerning 
that sweet play of Shakspere’s ; but the chief 
point made in thetract is the tracing of the line 
‘ Through bog, through bush, through brake, 
through brier’ (III., i., 110), to Spenser’s 
‘Faerie Queene,’ edition 1596, p. 460, 
‘Through hils and dales, through bushes 
and through brieres.’ From this he infers that 
the drama was composed affer 1596. The 
second is entitled ‘Which shall it be—New 
Lamps or Old? Shakspere or Shakespeare?’” 
In this pamphlet, while admitting that the 


provincial pronunciation of the poet’s name | 
may have been Shakspere, the literary and | 


real orthography of the sovereign dramatist 
was Shakespeare. 

JT have been highly pleased with two 
small books sent to me, the one ‘A Handy 
Book of Common English Synonyms,’ which 
contains 33,000 ordinary words in general 
use, carefully selected and compactly 
arranged; and the other, J ohnson’s ‘Rasselas,”” 
that old-fashioned Oriental tale, in which 
the author has packed so much good 
sense, fine imagery and, solemn reflection, 
which should be read by every one who 
would like to know Johnson’s grave power 
and pompous style of expression. 


%* “Memoranda on the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” by Jo. Hulmitt Phillips, F.R.S. Brighton : 
Fleet & Bishop. 

7 «Which shall it be? New Lamps or Old? 
Shakspere or Shakespeare ? ” id7d. 

#1 «©The Familiar Quotation Series of 
Books,” (1) ‘*A Handy Book of Common Syno- 
nyms,” (2) ‘‘Johnson’s Rasselas.” London; Whit- 
taker & Co. 


“* Two other works with which I was greatly 
delighted were, I felt, somewhat out of my 
way. But I was charmed with the idea of 
them, and thought I should like to get a 
skilled opinion on them. I took them down 
to Miss Rossignol, mistress of the Lakeside 
Infant School, and to her, as to me, they 
were quite a pleasure, ‘The Little Folks’ 
Painting Book’ is, she says, a most ad- 
mirable method of at once cultivating taste 
and keeping hands out of mischief. While 
the ‘ Little Folks’ Black and White Painting 
Book’* appeared to her a curiosity of skill ; 
she could not help regarding it as revealing 
a first-rate way of setting the active little wits 
of the children to work. Then, besides the 
pictures in both books, the rhymes are so 
quaint, original, and musical, that Miss 
Rossignol at once wrote one of them upon 
the black-board, sketched the illustration, 
and set her little folks to chirrup the pleasant 
lively verses, in which Aindness is impressed 
on the infant mind.” 

“That was the best way to prove the 
books’ worth,” said Mr. Davies. 

“I thought so,” replied Mr. Ridgeleigh, 
“and having thanked Miss Rossignol for her 
kindness, begged leave to send her copies 
of the books for the use of the children under 
her charge.” 

“ And the placing of such books on the 
reading-room table of the Institute must 
help,” said Mr. Wilton, “to interest those 
who read them in the means to be used for 
making children happy.” 

“ Having discharged my duty in regard 
to the foregoing books by deputy,” con- 
| tinued Mr. Ridgeleigh, “ I was the more in- 
clined to give the required attention to 
several works of a more serious nature which 
it fell to my lot to look into. Among these 
were ‘Outlines of Object Lessons on the 
| Pictorial Map of Geography.’*” This work 
| has been got up as a companion to a map 
issued by the same publishers, which is in- 
tended to present to the eye at one view as 
many of the appearances of nature, the 
| phenomena of science, and the processes of 
art as could be conveniently brought before 
the mind in such a way as to excite curiosity 
without confusing thought. The book ex- 
emplifies, in thirty-six concise and well- 
arranged lessons, the manner in which an 





»21 The Little Folks Painting Book,” and 
the ‘‘ Little Folks Black and White Painting Book.” 
London : Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 





2 <¢Outlines of Object Lessons, on the Pictorial 
Map of Geography.” Edinburgh: R. M. Cameron. 
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able teacher can transfigure things seen into 
knowledge. The map is a most valuable 
article for school use, and the book in the 
hands of an expert teacher cannot fail to im- 
part a large amount of information in that 
wide region of study which is now named 
physiography, or a knowledge of nature. 
‘A manual of Organic Chemistry’* has 
quickened in me an old love of science, and 
given me quite fresh desire to read up again 
the chemistry of organic bodies. This book | 


was to attain to a secure basis for conviction 
and certainty. The discourse on Method 
in a sort of intellectual autobiography de- 
scribes the means taken and the mode 
adopted to find invisible grounds for knowing 
and gaining the truth. The Meditations 
set forth the results of his progress from 
suspense of belief to clearly distinct and there- 
fore certain thought ; and the principles of 
philosophy which he ‘laid down were intended 
to show how consciousness, when calmly in- 


is clear in language, precise in detail, concise | terrogated, reports the truth of things and 


in style, and excellently arranged. 
systematic, full, and informing. Much of | 
the information I had brought away with me | 
from college was recalled to my mind readily | 
as I perused if, and I felt it easy to proceed 
along the lines the author laid down to the 
close of the book. Mr. Hugh Clements, the 
author, has supplied a text-book at once clear | 
in theory and practically useful. It is such | 





It is experiences. This edition is the result of thirty 


years’ elaboration of the same theme, since 
the editor—John Veitch, LL.D., Professor 
of Logic and Rhetoric in the University 


of Glasgow— issued under the auspices of his 
| famous teacher, Sir Wm. Hamilton, a fresh 


translation of the discourse on Method. 
It is furnished with an introduction of a 
most admirable sort, giving a Mirror of 


a piece of scientific expository writing as | Descartes, an afercu of the philosophy from 


those will most enjoy who feel how agreeable | which his system took its rise ; 


explanations 


it is to climb high under sure guidance the | of the main points of his doctrine, remarks 


arduous paths of scientific wisdom. The 
book is so arranged that those who study it 
thoroughly can undergo examination by the 





on the influence these have had on subsequent 
metaphysics. In addition to this there are 
some most excellent notes. The whole forms 


Science and Art Department and for the |a first-class compendium of Cartesianism. 


science degree in the University of London, » | 
with good ground for believing they will | 
satisfy the requirements. 

“Tt is very important that we should have | 


| The editor has spared neither pains nor 
| thought to make the work readable, inte- 
| resting, trustworthy, and informing. The 
perusal of such a book, while it takes an 


such books on the shelves of the Leisure | effort of the mind, repays the toil expended 


Resort Library, that we may encourage and 
help those who desire to pursue the culture 
of their minds, that they may have opportu- 
nity to do so,”’ said Mr. Wilton. 

“T entirely agree with you,” said the Rev. | 
Evan Davies. 

“The next book of which I have to speak,” 
continued Mr. Ridgeleigh, “belongs to a dif- | 
ferent sphere inthe sciences. It is a compact, | 
eloquent, and well got up, edition of ‘The | 
Method, Meditations, and Selections from | 
the Principles of Descartes, ’* and is designed | 
to present to the reader all that is of essential 
importance in the speculative philosophy of | 
the great reformer of metaphysics in France. | 
The chief end of the Cartesian philosophy | 

3 «* A Manual of Organic Chemistry ; practical | 


and theoretical,’’ by Hugh Clements, of H. M. Civil | 
Service. London: Blackie & Co. 


*4-«<'The Method, Meditation, and Selection from | 
With a} 


| the committee for their kindly donations. The 


the Principles of Descartes,” sixth edition. 
new introduction, historical, and critical, by John 
Veitch, LL.D. Edinburgh and London : William 
Blickwood & Sons. 





on it by sharpening the intellect and de. 
ighting the student.” 

The Rev. Evan Davies considered Dr. 
Veitch’s book one of the finest of those works 
in which it is sought to make philosophy in- 


| telligible and useful to men of healthy intel- 


| lect, The editor’s mind is a calm, clear, effi- 
\cient medium through which to see the pure 
| thought of the author in the fairest form and 
best proportions. 

Mr. Wilton, though he admired philosophy, 
thought it difficult to make the study of it 
popular. His opinion was that the readers in 
the Leisure Resort of Lakeside were more 
| likely to enjoy literature than science and 
philosophy. Yet, for his part, it seemed to 
| him that the books which had been gifted to 
| them were of sufficient value and fitness for 
| the purpose to warrant them to request the 
‘librarian to place the volumes in the cata- 
| logue, and the secretary to give the thanks of 


proposal was agreed to em con. 
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DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE, 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to. be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 


CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for 


Ooughs, } s . 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal pe vaenncar + tage Oroup, Ague, 
and Dysentery, 


YN 5 acts like a charm in 
SHLORGDYN efeotuall ‘an short all 


Diarrticea, and is the only specific in Cholera 
attacks of Hpilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms, 


LO & : 
SHLORODYNE 4a the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Oanvcer, Toothache, Meningitis, &e. 
ty 


From”’Lorzo Faandis Conynanam, Mount Charles, D 


“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of pe . oe anwees | eo rev 


ound it @ most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have halfa dozen 


December 11th, 1868. 
rowne’s Ohlorodyne from Mr, Davenport, and has 


“@arl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at. 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”"— 


See Lancet, lst December, 1964, 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRAOY and IMITATIONS, 
Oavurtiow.—Vice-Ohancellor Sir W. Pac Woop stated that Dr. J. Coutts Browns was undoubtedly 


Se ee ee 
to - been to. my ; 
with miner LLIs BROWNE'S 


that the story of the Defendant, Faz2Maw, was deliberately untrae, which, he ® 
Sold in’ bottles at le, id, 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils, . None is genuine without the words “Dr. J, O00 
OHLORODYNE” on the t Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony aecompanies each Bottle, 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, LONDON. 





VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, | 2:3": c'<s. 


The: Marvellous purifying properties of pure Vegetable Charcoal upon 


4 pat yo coral in the stomach and bowels, and thus gives 

a healthy tone to the digestive organs. 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 1s., 28., & 8s. each, 
Worms in children are speedily eradicated by the use of these Biscuits. 


y recently been It absorbs all 


Sold in Tins, 


CHARCOAL LOZENGES, } > ™ 


BRAGG’S HUSK BISCUITS. Sold in Tins, 2s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. each, 
BRAGG’S MALT BISCUITS, Sold in Tins, 1s. 6d. each. 
Can be obtained of all chemists throughout the world. 





SILK WORMS, the Method of Rearing them. 
{TH Nine Illustrations, Seethe Laprgs’ Tazasory 
for February, price 6d. ; by post 7$d. 
Loadon : Bamrose and Sons, 10, Paternoster Buildings. 


4 AYS[E [REVOR’S MARRIED LIFE, a Serial 
Novel of unflagging interest, by J. Begtat, is com- 
meaced in the LADLES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, 
ani will be completed in the Yearly Volume. 
NCE TOO OFTEN, a Complete Tale, by J, C. Hamirron, 
author of ‘‘ Edged with Thorns,” &c., appears in the 
JANUARY Number of the LADIES’ TREASURY. Price 
6d. monthly, Contains also Notes on Dressmaking, Cookery, 
Poetry, Pastimes, On Dits, Questions Asked and Answered, 
Inquiries, &c. 2 
(YOFA OR TIDY. A New and Arrractive Dzsien, 
easy to work and satisfactory when finished, is given 
in che LADIES’ TREASURY for JANUARY, containing 
also “‘ Miss Severn’s Conversazione,” No.1, by Mrs. WagkE. 





COLOCRED PLATE OF BALL DRESSES and 

Nine full-paged Innvsrrations fof the Mosr 
FasiftoNaBLE Costumes clearly described, are given in the 
‘* LADIES’ TREASURY” for Janvary, price 6d, 


‘The ‘Ladies’ Treasury’ Fashion Plates are a highly 
creditable performance. But although the Editress keeps 
her friends well posted up in matters of dress, she seems to 
take an equal delight in helping them in those numerous 
household duties which fall to their lot day by day,” —Wake- 
Jjield Kupress, 





HE LADIES’ TREASORY is in reality a Household 
Magazine. In these days, when education in domestic 
matters is so much insisted upon, we know of no magazine 
poral grr to help to forward the work.—Preston 
erald, 





Sixpence Monruty; by post, 7}d; 
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BY 


GINA ROSE, 


* Freshness and simplicity of style.”—Scotsman, 





THE LITTLE PRINCESS, 


BY 


GINA ROSE, 





PUBLISHED BY SAMUEL TINSLEY. 
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NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Bank. 
A Neat Oloth Oover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the 
Depositor’s Book, can be obtained of 
J. W. GREEN, 64, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 
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ZOEDONE, 


A Delicious Sparkling Tonic Beverage. 
ZOEDONE combines sustaining and invigorating quali- 
ties without intoxicating effects. 
ZOEDONE will be found invaluable in all cases of 
mental or physical strain. 
ZOEDONE is highly recommended by the Faculty. 
ZOEDONE contains the vitalizing tissue-forming phos- 
phatic elements, which give oysters their 
specific value. 
Price, including Bottles and Paekages,free on rails at Ww: Wreahom. 6s. 6d. 


er dozen, in half cham , in 6-dozen cases ; per dozen in 
ta large champagne | — in $-dozen cases. A little extra charge is made on 


Pamphlet, post need from es ge 
ag > vot ag Messrs. n & Hi yn, oe 
& Sen; Hearon, Squire, & Francis ; = it. 
Young & Postans. 
Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.8. 
Manufacturers—R. EVANS & CO,, Wrexham, North Wales. 
dgents in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom. 


ices a Co.; Edwards 
vory & Meore ; 





A TRIUMPH OF PHARMACY. 
COD LIVER OIL 


Rendered Agreeable and Doubly Efficacious by 


MACKENZIE’S 


COMPOUND COD LIVER OIL EMULSIONS. 


Composed of Select Cod Liver Oil, Pepsine, 
and Hypophosphite of Lime. 


Easily taken by adults and children, and is extensively pre 
scribed by leading physicians throughout the kingdom, and ne» 
received their highest approval. Asa remedy for wasting diseases, 
Bronchitis, and affections of the chest generally, and fer impartiny 
muscular strength, with a healthy appearance, it is unsurpassed— 
the great objection to the use of Cod Liver Oil in such cases being 
entirely overcome, 
rom all Chemists in Bottles at 2s.,3s. 61., aad 6s. each 
Originally introduced and prepared only by MACKENZIE & Co., 
oom, Edinburgh. London: J,JBeLt & Co., 338 Oxforu 














